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TO OUR READERS. 

* Annual Subscribers whose names are entered in the Book 
at our Office, and whose Subscriptions are paid in advance 
to Christmas next, are ALONE entitled to an Admission to 
the forthcoming Annual Concert, which will be given in June 
or July next. 

This week our Subscribers are presented with a NOTTURNO 
for the PIANO FORTE, composed for the Musical World, b 
Mr. BE. H. LINDSAY SLOPER. 





FELIX GODEFROID. 

We have much -pleasure in translating for our readers an 
article on the above excellent artist from the Feuilliton of 
the Constitutionel of April the 15th. The comments of the 
writer, P. A. Fiorentino, are accurate, as far as regards M. 
Godefroid, but his ideas become hyperbolised and vague when 
he‘attempts to reason on matters musical. Our readers will 
pereeiverthie before they reach the end of the article. 

“T have now to speak of Felix Godefroid, one of those rare 
artists who recompense us for the misery to which we are con- 
demned by béing forced to hear concert after concert for three 
months every e. Godefroid is on the harp what Paganini was 
on the.violin, Thalberg on the piano, and Servais on the double- 
bass. I have heard him frequently, during his stay at Paris, and at 
each performance he revealed to me some wonder of the harp, 
which I had not perceived before. Like all superior artists, Gode- 
froid, comme by rendering his instrument perfect. He enlarged 
the ‘strings, and by this simple means quadrupled the sonority of 
the harp. Iietend of dividing between the two hands, passages of 
arpeggio, a8 his predecessors were invariably wont to do, as they 
used #iso frequently in passages embracing the common scale, he 
confines these entirely to the mght-hand, and his left remains 
eye A his disposal to complete the harmony, and to increase, 
or diminish the power of tone, and to’add, at his will, morceauz 
commenced and continued alternately by the two hands at once. 
M. Godefroid has discovered new effects, enharmonic combinations 
of extraordinary richness and er by various managements of 
the pe of which King David himself had not the knowledge, 
Add . to these, novelties of mechanism, a limpidity, an amplitude, 
an equality of sound most admirable; add rapidity, neatness, 
vigour of execution in passages ascending and descending in place 

slurring them over without force or accuracy ; add above all 
the inspiration, the verve, the pies which shape and fashion all 
gteat artists, and have but a feeble notion of the 
talent of Felix If Gode- 
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ommences with a motive after the Italian manner, 
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and finishes with such a profusion of ornaments, showers of pearly 
notes, so exquisitely treated, that you might say with good reason, 
that before Godefroid’s time, one could not tell why arch-angels 
and seraphs preferred the harp to all' other instruments. - The life 
of Godefroid has been more replete with adventure than a romance 
of Dumas, or a drama of Soulié. His father, an. honest merchant 
of Namurs, having in his commercial transactions. lost everything, 
except his honour, turned for consolation to music. A musician 
in instinct and feeling, without having learned anything, he. sang, 
composed, and played on every instrument. Ia a few years he 
redeemed his fortune : but the money he had gained by the flate 
was soon lost in traffic, and Dieudonné Godefroid, having: no 
heritage to bequeath to his children, made artists of them.» Jules, 
the first-born, whose death has been a cause of so much regret in 
the musical world, acquired on the harp a prodigious-talent, and 
obtained a distinguished name among composers. Another son 
becaine a tenor singer. Mademoiselle Godefroid, at an — age 
was @ as prima donna at Douay. As for the little Felix, 
he followed the same career-as his sister at the age of seven, and 
made his debit, with eclat, in the characters of Leontine Fay. He 
gained a real triumph in the Fé. Carabosse. But though his 
career was brilliant, it could not long enchuin his adventurous 
spirit, and in a few months he learned to play in a superior manner 
on the piano, the violin, the harp, and, I believe, even the bassoon. 
In everything he undertook the young Godefroid displayed so 
fervent a will, and so remarkable an aptitude, that his father decided 
on sending him to Paris. Admitted without difficulty into the 
Conservatoire, he profited by the instruction of Naderman, the 
illustrious master of Labarre, and Bochsa the greatest harpist of 
the day. At the age of fifteen having nothing more to learn, the 
little Godefroid found himself suddenly thrown on his own resources 
in the streets of Paris, possessing marvellous talent, but dying of 
hunger, like many other victims of a government that would fain 
pretend to patronize art His family, overwhelmed in difficulties, 
could not assist him. He fell into the most frightful distresses, 
like Chatterton, Gilbert, and many poets and musicians, who were 
too proud to beg, or to stoop to. artifice and entreaty to procure 
them a livelihood, He composed romances which no one would 
purchase ; he offered to copy music, to sing in churches, to play 
at public balls: he could gain no employment. He spoke to the 
porter of the house in which he had his miserable apartment to 
procure him pupils. for the piand,jat such a trifle, per lesson, as 
would be ridiculous to mention. The porter, a good man in the 
main, had a daughter who took lesséus on the piano, but she had 
no master, and, moreover, the talents of Godefroid inspired neither 
father nor daughter with any great confidence. ‘They refused the 
proffered services of their young lodger, but to soften their refusal, 
they admitted him to their intimacy and their table. ‘These kind 
folk. lived somewhat at their ease ctised hospitality after 
‘the ancient manner, The porter his leisure moments in 
working at the. business of a locksmith. The daughter displayed 
some ability on the piauo and guitar —Godefroid not being able to 
render himself useful as a musician, wished, at least, to make him- 
‘self useful-to his host in‘his trade. So it was—the hand that drew 


| sounds from the harp which since so often delighted and astonished 


the public, had recourse to beating iron on an anvil and. blowing 
‘the ws. The bells of the Hotel de ?’ Universe were partly 
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fashioned by Belix Godefroid. “In th 
died, ii ite regret he heard pout 
death of the celebrated. artist, 
too,” said he to himself, we 


which never fail to compromise the advancement of the artist. 
Godefroid had not clothes, sufficiently decent, in which he could 
with propriety appear at the house of his protector. At last, by 
the assistance of his kind landlord he was fitted with a dress, and 
forthwith repaired to the Rue de maille. He was received in that 
mansion of universal hospitality with affectionate cordiality. As 
usual a large auditory was assembled. The domestic brought a 
harp and the young artist was requested to try the instrument. 
What passed that moment in the heart of poor Godefroid those 
only can understand who have set their whole life on the cast of a 
die. He preluded with sufficient courage, but his hands began to 
tremble ; the tears gushed from his eyes, and he no longer knew 
what he was doing. The company at first listened to him with 
some interest ; to interest succeeded indifference ; to indifference 
distraction ; then followed conversation in an under tone, and the 
r executant was no further minded. At this moment Franz 
iszt entered. He saluted Madame Erard, shook hands with the 
master of the honse, and spoke of the weather and other interesting 
topics, as though Godefroid and his harp had never existed. The 
poor harpist continued his performance, not daring to exhibit his 
annoyance at the interruption, nor to cease playing his sonata. 
On asudden Liszt stopt short in the midst of a sentence, listened 
for an instant, and springing up, cried aloud, “ This is an admirable 
artist ;’” then, approaching Godefroid with that burlesque familiarity, 
which is one of the principal traits of his character, “‘ My friend,” 
said he, “ what are you doing at Paris? What are your occu- 
pations?” ‘* Lt work with a smith and make bells,” answered 
Godefroid with simplicity. The spectators regarded each other in 
astonishment, believing the young man had lost his reason. Liszt 
alone understood him. “ Will you come to London with me?” 
he asked. Godefroid did not know how to reply. He turned 
his troubled looks from Liszt to the harp, and from the harp back 
again to Liszt. ‘ Accept”, said Erard to him, « this instrument 
which has proved to you so dear a friend ;” and, at the same time, 
he slipped into his hand a bank bill for a thousand francs. The 
next day Liszt and Godefroid departed for London. When Listz’s 
first concert was announced, the name of Godefroid figured on the 
bills in as gigantic letters as that of the benéficiaire, whether from 
chance, or a generous feeling of the pianist, we cannot say. The 
English who measure the talent of an artist by the size of the letters 
of his name, ran in crowds. This was for the young harpist a grand 
ordeal and a grand triumph. The talent of Godefroid no longer 
stood indebted to large letters for a proof or attestation. On his 
return to Paris the artist had only to be heard to take his position 
at once in the first rank of living artists. The poor and modest 
young man who was compelled to drudge as an assistant to a smith, 
is, at this moment, one of the most prized, most fetéd, and most 
gatés of all the artists in' Paris. Everywhere he plays, his success 
is enthusiastic, and the English millionaires who swooned away at 
his last concert, will purchase at their weight in gold the bells of 
the Hotel de [ Univers.” 


The above biography of Felix Godefroid is exceedingly 
interesting, for which reason wé have given it insertion. The 
article of the Feuillitoniste would be entitled to a space in 
our journal for another reason also; viz., to exhibit a fair 
specimen of that inflated and. plethoric style of writing, 
which too often is found occupying the columns devoted to 
criticism on music in the French papers. We, by no means, 
include in this censure the writings in the Parisian journals 
whose pages are exclusively devoted to the art. We have 
softened down the article as well as we could, nevertheless, 
enough remains to show the hyperbolical style of the author. 
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gold; but we would pray him, when he next indites the 
biography or sketch, of a musician, that he would confine 
himself to the statistics with which he may be furnished, and 
not involve himself in the mysteries of an art, concerning 
which he displays as little knowledge in the explication, as a 
school boy in the fourth form might be supposed to do of the 
dialectics of Aristotle. 


MENDELSSOHN’S ELIJAH. 

In St. Paul Mendelssohn achieved the greatest work of its 
class since the Mount of Olives. In Elijah he has accom- 
plished the greatest work since St. Paul. It is something 
for a composer to have produced the two finest masterpieces 
of his time; and this Mendelssohn has done in the two 
oratorios here mentioned. The St. Paul was first performed 
at the great triennial Rhenish Festival, held at Dusseldorf, 
in 1836. The Elijah was first made known to the world at 
the Birmingham Festival, in August, 1846, Thus ten years 
elapsed between the appearance of these two chef d’ceuvres, 
which period the composer employed in the production of a 
vast number of works, in almost every style, not one, 
the smallest of which, has escaped celebrity. 

A long analysis of Elijah appeared in the Musical World, 
at the epoch of the Birmingham Festival. In resuming the 
subject now, we are, consequently, spared a quantity of tech- 
nical detail, which, those who require it, will find in 
one of our September numbers of last year. We shall at 
present merely endeavour to give some notion of the general 
design of the oratorio, and the poetical spirit in which the 
subject has been treated by the composer. 

The original version of Elijah is in German. We owe the 
English translation to the able and experienced pen of Mr, 
W. Bartholomew, a gentleman well known to the literary 
and musical world. 

The oratorio begins with that part of the history of Elijah, 
the prophet, in which he prophecies the drought, as a sign 
of God’s anger and vexation at the idolatry and multifold 
transgressions of his chosen people. Mendelssohn has happily 
introduced the prophecy, in a recitative, ‘‘ As God, the Lord 
of Israel liveth,” for Elijah, whose music is written for a bass 
voice, which is in consonance with the gravity and solemnity 
of the prophet’s character. The opening recitative in Handel’s 
Israel, where the Israelites complain of the cruelty of the 
Egyptian task-masters, will be recalled here. But Mendels- 
sohn has refined and developed this idea by the solemn 
character of his instrumental accompaniments. The recitative 
leads to a long and elaborate instrumental movement, in 
which is depicted, with powerful truth, the train of thought 
which might be supposed to arise in the bosoms of the erring 
nation, under the influence of so awful a denunciation. This 
movement is in the fugued style—a grave subject, in the minor 
key, led off by the basses-piano, and worked throughout by a 
kind of gradual crescendo, until it arrives at a fortissimo of the 
whole orchestra, when a sublime passage of simple harmony 
leads to a pedal, in which the violins rush with impetuosity 
into the subject of a chorus of the people, ‘‘ Help Lord, wilt 
thou quite destroy us?’”’ This is a gloomy and magnificent 
composition. It is in two parts, the second subject being set 
to these words, ‘‘ The harvest now is over.” The expression 
of the whole is that of extreme despair. It is in the same 
key as the overtureD minor. A recitative chorus, “ The 
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deeps afford no water,” a very effective employment of choral 
means, leads to a duet and chorus, ** Lord bow down thine 
ear to. our prayer,” in A minor, the characteristic of which is 
the continual appearance of a melancholy phrase of supplica- 
tion on those words, which the chorus sings as a kind of 
refrain-accompaniment to the melody of the duet, delivered 
by the two principal voice parts on the words, ‘ Zion 
spreadeth her hands for aid.” The art of the composer is 
here shown in the disposition of the refrain, which appears 
in almost every part of the bar, and generally unanticipated. 
The effect is delicious, and the whole is rendered still more 
lovely by the peculiar quaintness of the orchestration, which 
is in excellent keeping with the tender melancholy of the tune. 
The contrast of this duet, half sorrow, half prayer, with the 
terrible despair evidenced in the overture and opening chorus 
is very fine. But still more grateful and refreshing is the 
tenor recitative of Obadiah, “‘ Ye people rend your hearts,” 
which conducts to the heavenly air, ‘“‘ If with all your hearts,” 
The key of E flat, in which this is written, produces an 
exquisite contrast to the heavy gloom of the minor modes that 
have hitherto prevailed, and the devotional and unadorned 
style of the air itself, with its soft and reposeful accom- 
paniment, fills the mind with hope and faith in the mercy 
and goodness of the Almighty. Nothing can surpass, in 
poetical beauty, the effect of the first few notes of the recita- 
tive, to which the tenor quality of voice administers a sort of 
comfortable effect—let the term pass—of which we cannot find 
words to convey a notion to those who have not heard it. 
But the eloquence of Obadiah is transitory. The people are 
still afraid , they are conscious of having greatly erred, and 
are fearful of the consequences. This is splendidly developed 
in the first part of a chorus in two divisions, The opening, 
in C minor, is angry, petnlant—nay, almost scornful. The 
people cry, ‘‘ Yet doth the Lord see it not; he mocketh at 
us.” The second division of this chorus, however, depicts a 
better feeling. It is a kind of chorale, in C major, ‘For He, 
the Lord our God, is a jealous God’’—and embodies the 
justice and mercy of the Almighty; how he will punish the 
evil doer, and reward those who keep his commandments. The 
music is sublime—the whole orchestra streams forth in a 
glory of magnificence, and the tones of the organ peal out in 
solemn grandeur. 

An angel then tolls Elijah, in a recitative for a contralto 
voice (‘‘ Elijah, get thee hence”), to go to the brook of 
Chérith —a well-known passage in scripture. A double- 
quartet, for two choirs, of four female and four male voices, 
“For he shall give his angels charge,” then develops the 
intention of the Lord to uphold and protect Elijah. It is 
written in the key of G major. The melody is exquisitely 
pure, and the part-writing masterly and flowing. We may 
refer to the first entrance of the tenor voice, the reprise of 
the first motive, and the coda, as exquisite points of art, worth 
all consideration. 

The brook of Cherith being dried up, an angel tells the 
ae in another contralto recitative, to depart, and go to 

arephath. En passant we may remark, that all the reci- 
tatives with which the oratorio is interspersed, are very 
melodious and beautifully constructed: moreover, their 
expression of the words is sometimes. wonderful. We would 
cite the phrase which, in low impressive terms, accompanies 
the words, ‘‘ And the barrel of meal shall not waste, &c.” in 
the recitative just mentioned, as one instance from a hundred 
of their poetic beauty. The scene between Elijah and the 
widow is one of the most masterly passages in the oratorio. 
The supplications of the widow for the salvation of her son— 


the appeals of the prophet to heaven—the ultimate recovery 
of the sufferer, and the overflowing gratitude and veneration 
of the mother, are all expressed with fervour and vivid truth, 
in a kind of fragmentary duet, consisting of an air, several 
accompanied recitatives, and a short codetta, in the form of a 
dueitino. The air in which the widow pourtrays her anguish, 
in E minor, is absolutely heart-rending. The high soprano 
tones of the voices, the shrill piercing notes of the oboe, 
which has a prominent place in the orchestra, the forzandos 
of the tenors and violoncellos on single notes, which seem like 
sudden darts and throbs of pain, all combine to make a 
wonderfully graphic picture of anguish and despair. The 
solemn strains that accompany the prophet’s words contrast 
most beautifully with the murmurs of distressed humanity. 
The widow's sudden hope and joy at the indications of her 
son’s revival, the increased majesty and grandeur of the 
prophet’s words, accompanied by the sonorous voices of the 
trombones and horns, and the united exultation of the two, at 
the end, when the son’s life is ensured, are all depicted with 
graphic power. The whole is climaxed by a chorus in G 
major, ‘‘ Blessed are the men who fear Him,” apostrophizing 
the glorious attributes of God, his goodness, wisdom, power, 
and mercy. If ever faith was robed in splendour, it is in this 
truly exquisite outpouring of melody and harmony. Nothing 
can be more devotional and tender—nothing fuller of hope and 
more soothing. The manner of the instrumentation strengthens 
the peculiar character and loveliness of the melody, which 
ever flows on and on, like faith that endures and dies not. 
The restless movement of the violoncellos gives the notion of a 
hope newly born, that stirs the mind to fresh exertion, and 
invigorates the frame with health and strength. It is truly a 
divine hymn, and worthy of being addressed to heaven, 
(To be continued. ) 





MENDELSSOHN AND THE PHILHARMONIC, 

Tue visits of Mendelssohn to this country are festivals to 
the musical community. England has reason to be proud 
that it was she who first accorded to the genius of this extra- 
ordinary man the full amount of recognition that was its due. 
The fact cannot be overlooked that Germany, the land of his 
birth, was slow to perceive, and slower to applaud that talent 
which, now that it has attained its full maturity, ranks among 
the greatest phenomena of the age. Some writers will have 
it that England is quicker to comprehend than to create. The 
reproach that we are a commercial country, and not an Art- 
country, is a standing subject with our neighbours. The 
English, say they, have no time to produce, and so, to cut the 
matter short, they purchase. It is a stale retort that our 
poets are the greatest poets, but it is a hard one to get over, 
nevertheless. In poetry, at least, we have no care to purchase 
—not even on the labour-exchange system of Robert Owen. 
True we have our periodical dearths, like the rest of the 
world, and we apprehend that the present moment is one of 
them. One small farmer, Alfred Tennyson, possesses the 
only stock of any value, and deals out morsels here and there 
to some poor labourers that still continue to dig in the soil of 
poesy. But it is not a time of dearth for our. painters—at 
least for our landscape-painters, about whom the Germans and 
French may rail, if it so please them; for railing is one 
thing, and proving a fact is another. However, in music, we 
will give up the question for the present. Our time of plenty 
has not yet arrived—so there is time enough to wait for the 
dearth. Meanwhile let us go on purchasing. It will not be 
denied that we have been in the habit of purchasing the best 








materials; and out of these—selected, as they are, from all 
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parts—we may one day make a stuff of our own, which, com- 
bining their most striking qualities, shall present a whole 
surpassing any of them. 

But whatever may be said of England, it cannot be urged 
that her musicians do not appreciate Mendelssohn. The 
boasted Conservatoire of Paris is now only beginning to find 
that he is the greatest composer of his age—a fact that has 
been known to England for ten years and more. When, 
fifteen years ago, young Mendelssohn (that sounds more 
musical than ‘* young Verdi”) came to England, with some MS. 
compositions, he immediately obtained a hearing from the 
Philharmonic Society, which has never been known to pass 
over the claims of the great foreign musicians when they have 
deigned to pay us a visit. His first symphony, in C minor, 
was played; his first pianoforte concerto was played, himself 
at the piano ; his overture to ‘‘4 Midsummer Night's Dream” 
was played—besides other works from his pen. Since then 
few opportunities have been neglected by the Philharmonic to 
make his works known, as soon as published, to the sub- 
scribers. On this point we can afford almost unqualified praise 
to the Society. We say almost, with a recollection of that 
disgraceful occurrence, some three summers past, when 
Mendelssohn, engaged to direct the last six concerts of the 
season, was insulted, on some miserable pretext, by certain 
members of the orchestra. It is not easy to forget such a 
stain upon our honour as a musical nation, and we must 
confess that it was with as much surprise as pleasure that 
we saw Mendelssohn’s name announced in the advertise- 
ments of the concert we are about to review. Her Majesty 
and Prince Albert attended the concert, and it is to the taste 
of the latter illustrious personage, we understand, that we are 
indebted for the following magnificent programme :— 

PART I. 
Sinfonia in F (No. 8) - - - - 
Duetto, “‘ Quis est homo,” Miss A. Williams and 
Miss M. Williams (Stabat Mater) - - 
Concerto in G, Pianoforte, Dr. Mendelssohn 
Bartholdy - - - ° ° 
Aria, “Ah! rendimi quel core,” Miss M. Williams 

(Mitrane) - - - ° ‘ 

Overture, Euryanthe - - - ¥ 
PART II. 

Sinfonia in A Minor (No.3) - - - 
Duet, ‘‘Come be gay,,’ Miss A. Williams and 

Miss M. Williams (Der Freyschutz) . 
Overture - - ° 
Scherzo - - ° 
Song, with Chorus, “ You 

Spotted Snakes,” Miss A. 

Williams, and Miss M. 

Williams - - 
Notturno, March, & Finale 

Chorus - ° * 

It is not to be wondered at that the room was crowded, and 
that the anti-chamber off the right wing, so convenient, at 
times, to the directors, should have been open to the public, 
and crowded, too. To have rendered this programme un- 
assailable, the duet from the Stabat Mater should have been 
omitted ; it was unworthy enrolment in such a catalogue of 
chef d’ceuvres. 

The symphony of Beethoven was admirably played, on the 
whole. The railentando of the second subject in the Allegro 
was well managed by Signor Costa. The intermezzo in B 
flat was played with great delicacy, and just at the proper 
speed. It was encored, but not repeated, the presence of 
Majesty involving a certain etiquette, more to be admired for 
its loyal intention than for its musical feeling. The Minuet 
and Finale went excellently. This symphony was considered 
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by Beethoven as one of his best, and we entirely sympathise 
with his preference. It is @ song from beginning to end. 
The best part of Rossini’s duet was the cadence of the 
Misses Williams. 

It will be recollected by the readers of the Musical World, 
that Mendelssohn played the G concerto of Beethoven, three 
years ago, at the Philharmonic. For our opinion of the 
work, and of the player guoad his interpretation of it, we 
refer those who care about it, to.our review on that occasion. 
Here we have only space to say that all we felt then, we felt 
doubly on Monday night, and in recording the fact, we would 
fain double our expressions of enthusiasm, but that language 
fails us. In a word, it was the most transcendant perfor- 
mance we ever listened to; in a word, the concerto is the 
loveliest of Beethoven’s concertos; in a word, Mendelssohn 
is the greatest pianist in the world. 

Miss M. Williams was very effective in the clever and 
expressive song of the old maestro, Rossi, scored for the 
orchestra with great ability by Signor Costa, and the overture 
to Euryanthe went like a whirlwind; but not like a musical 
performance. J'he Times found many parts of it ‘ inarticu- 
late,” and many parts of it “a scramble.” We must confess 
that though, like Jezabels courtiers in Elijah, ‘‘ we heard it 
with our ears,” we could not distinguish, except in the slow 
rhapsody con sordini, the coupe of a single passage for the 
stringed instruments. This is called energy by some critics. 
We cannot find a word that suits it so entirely as the Fupce 
of Goldsmith’s Birchall, in the Vicar of Wakefield. 

All that was in the second part of the Concert has been 
criticised by us over and over again, To add a word to the 
masterly analysis of the A minor symphony, from the pen of 
Mr. Macfarren, which our readers will remember in the 
series of papers published under the head of The Estimator, 
would be an act of presumption, of which we should be sorry 
to be guilty. All that can be said of that brilliant and 
magnificent work—the orchestral triumph of Mendelssohn—is 
there set forth with a power of reasoning and a felicity . of 
diction beyond our ability to emulate. It is enough to say, 
that this and the selections from the gorgeous and picturesque 
music of * 4 Midsummer’s Night Dream” were performed to 
admiration ; the occasional mistakes, and the prevalent want of 
finish in some of the principal wind-instruments, forming the 
sole drawbacks to the general excellence. But we are in too 
good humour with the general performance to stop to specify 
this in detail.. A word or two in conclusion, however, would 
not be out of place, here, in respect to our notion of the dif- 
ference between the mode of conducting adopted by Signor 
Costa and Dr. Mendelssohn, but that ‘ comparisons are 
odorous.” 


THE AFFINITIES, 
From the German of Githe. 
Continued from page 265. 

PART I1.—CHAPTER XI. 

The narrator made a pause, or rather had already finished, when 
he could not help remarking that Charlotte was in the highest 
degree moved, She even rose, and with a silent apology, left the 
room, for the story was familiar to her. The event had actually 
occurred to the captain and a female neighbour,—not exactly as 
the Englishman had told it, but it had not been altered in the prin- 
cipal features, es having been finished, and embellished in the 
details, as generally happens with stories of the kind, when the 
pass first through the mouth of the multitude, and afterwards 
through the fancy of an ingenious and tasteful master. At last 
nearly all and nothing remain as they were. 

Ottilia followed Charlotte, as the two friends themselves desired, 
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and the lord, now in his turn, remarked that perhaps a fault had 
been again committed, and that something known to the family, or 
connected with it, had been narrated. ‘“ We must take care,” he 
said, “todo no more mischief. In return for the good and pleasant 
things we eujoy here, we seem to bring the lady-residents little 
happiness. We will endeavour to take leave in a becoming 
manner.” 

“ I must own,” said his companion, “that I am rivetted here by 
another circumstance, without the explanation and closer know- 
ledge of which, I should be unwilling to leave the house. Yesterday, 
my lord, when we went through the park with the portable camera 
obscura, you were too much port in selecting a truly pictur- 
esque point of view to remark anything else which was taking 
place. You turned out of the high road, to arrive at a rarely 
penetrated spot by the lake, which presented you a charming 
vis-a-vis, Ottilia, who accompanied us, did not wish to follow, but 
asked to go to the place in a boat. I seated myself in the boat 
with her, and took delight in the skill of the fair navigator. I 
assured her, that since I had left Switzerland, where the most 
charming girls convey us on the water, I had not been so agreeably 
rocked in the waves. Atthe same time, I could not forbear asking 
her, why in fact, she had refused to take that side-path ; for certainly, 
in shunning it, she had shown a sort of painful embarrassment. 
“If you will not laugh me out of countenance,” she answered 
kindly, “ [ can give you some information on the subject, although 
even with respect to myself, some mystery prevails. I have never 
entered that by-way, without a peculiar shudder, which I never feel 
elsewhere, and which I cannot explain to myself. I therefore 
rather avoid zone myself to such a sensation, especially as it is 
immediately followed by a head-ache on the left side, from which 
I repeatedly suffer.” We landed, Ottilia conversed with you, and 
I, in the meanwhile, looked out for the spot, which she had plainly 
pointed out to me from a distance. But how great was my surprise, 
when I discovered a very evident trace of coal, which convinces 
me, that with some digging, a fertile stratum might perhaps be 
found, at a certain depth. 

“Pardon me, my lord; I see you smile, and know very well, 
that as a wise man and a friend, you merely regard with forbear- 
ance, my passionate interest for these matters, in which you have 
no faith ; but it is impossible for me to depart hence without 
making the lovely girl try the vibrations of the pendulum.” 

When once this matter came under discussion, the lord was sure 
to repeat his opposing reasons, which the companion heard with 
modesty and patience. but still, in the end, adhered to his own 
opinion and wishes, He also repeatedly declared, that the matter 
was not to be given up, because such experiments did not succeed 
with anybody, but should on that very account, be considered more 
seriously and profoundly, for then certainly would be revealed 
many relations and affinities of inorganic beings among each 
other, and of organic beings with respect to them, and also among 
each other, which are now concealed from us.” 

He had already spread out his apparatus of gold rings, marcasites, 
and other metallic substances, which he always carried with him in 
a handsome box, and let down for experiment, pieces of metal, 
which vibrated upon threads, over other metals, which were laid 
beneath. “I concede to you, my lord,” he said, “the wicked 
pleasure, which I read in your face, because with me, and for me, 
nothing will stir. My operation is, however, only a pretext. 
When the ladies return, they will be anxious to know what strange 
things we are about.” 

The ladies returned. Charlotte understood at once what was 
going on. “I have heard much of such things,” she said, “but 
have never seen an operation. Since you have got all so neatly 
laid out, let me try whether it will not succeed with me.” 

She took the thread in her hand, and since she was in earnest, 
held it steadily, and without any mental emotion, but not the 
slightest vibration was to be observed. Then Ottilia was invited. 
She held the pendulum still more calmly, dispassionately, and 
unconsciously, over the metals beneath. But at the instant, the 
suspended body was carried on in a decided whirl, and, accordingly 
as the pieces below were moved, turned now to one side, now to 
another, now in circles, now in ellipses, or took its swing in a 
straight line, so as to equal, nay surpass all the expectations of the 
companion. 








The lord himself was somewhat struck, but with the other, there 
was no end of desire and curiosity, and he kept demanding a 
pa and multiplication of the experiments. Ottilia was 
obliging enough to consent to his wishes, until she at last, kindly 
besought him to release her, as she was again attacked by the 
head-ache. He amazed, nay transported, assured her with 
enthusiasm, that he would 2 apes. cure her of this malady, if she 
would trust his method. Fora moment, they were in a state of 
uncertainty, but Charlotte, who quickly understood of what they 
were talking, refused the well-meant offer, because she was not 
disposed to suffer, in her society, that for which she had always felt 
a strong apprehension. 

The strangers had departed, and although they had produced 
emotions of a singular kind, they left the wish behind them, that 
they would he found somewhere again. Charlotte now employed 
the fine days to return visits in the neighbourhood, which she 
could scarcely bring to a conclusion, since the whole country 
round, some from true sympathy, some from mere custom, had 
hitherto concerned themselves about her. At home she was 
enlivened by the sight of the child, which was certainly worthy of 
every love and every care. It was looked upon as a wondrous, 
nay, miraculous child, extremely charming to the eyes, from its 
size, symmetry, strength, and health, and what created still more 
surprise, was that double resemblance, which developed itself 
more and more. In features, and in the whole form, the child 
became more and more like the captain, while the eyes differed 
less and less from the eyes of Ottilia. 

Led on by this strange affinity, and perhaps, still more by the 
fine feeling of women, who with tender affection, embrace the 
child of a beloved man, even if another has borne it, Ottilia was as 
much as a mother to the growing creature, or rather avother kind 
of mother If Charlotte retired, Ottilia remained alone with the 
child and the nurse. Nanny, jealous of the boy, on whom alone 
her mistress seemed to bestow her effections, had left her for some 
time, in a refractory mode, and had returned to her parents. Ottilia 
continued to carry the child into the open air, and accustomed 
herself to walk to a greater and greater distance. She had with 
her the milk bottle, to give the child its aliment when required. 
She seldom failed to take a book with her at the same time, and 
thus reading and wandering with the child on her arm, she made 
a very graceful Penserosa. 





PART I!1.—CHAPTER XIl. 


Tue chief object of the campaign had been attained, and Edward, 
crowned with marks of honour, left the service with glory. He at 
once betook himself to the’ little estate, where he heard accurate 
intelligence of his family, whom without their observing or knowing 
it, he had caused to be closely watched. His quiet abode appeared 
to him most charming, for during his absence, much had been 
arranged, improved, and advanced according to his orders, so that 
the laying out, and the environs, made up by that which was 
internal, and might be immediately enjoyed, for what was wanting 
in length and breadth. ; 

Edward, accustomed by a more hurried course of life, to more 
decisive steps, now proposed to carry out the plan, which he had 
had sufficient time to consider.. First of all he called the major.* 
The joy at the meeting was great. Youthful friendships, like famil 
ties, have the important advantage that errors and misunderstand- 
ings, of whatever kind they may be, never inflict a fatal injury upon 
them, and that the old relation is always restored after a time. 

In his joyous greetings, Edward asked after his friend’s circum- 
stances, and learned how perfectly fortune had favoured him 
according to his wishes. In a half-jesting confidential tone, 
Edward then asked, whether a good alliance was not in a state of 
progress ? His friend answered in the negative, with significant 
seriousness. 

“I cannot, and may not keep back anything,” continued Edward, 
but must communicate to ber 7 feelings and plans. You know 
my passion for Ottilia, and have long understood that it was she who 
plunged me into this campaign. I do not deny that I wished to 





* The reader will not fo 


t that our old friend the Captain has been promo- 
ted, and is now a Major.—TRANS: 
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get rid of a life, which without her,was no longer useful to me, but 
I must, at the same time confess, that I could not make up ay 
mind utterly to despair. Happiness with her, was so beautiful, 
so desirable, that it was impossible for me to renounce it entirely. 
So many consolotary forebodings, so many cheering signs, had 
confirmed me in the belief—in the fancy, that Ottilia could be 
mine. A glass, marked with our initials, and thrown into the air, 
when the stone was laid, was not broken to pieces ; it was picked 
up, and is again in my hands. ‘Thus of myself,—I cried, when I 
had passed so many delightful hours in this solitary spot,— of 
myself will I make an omen, in the place of this glass, to try 
whether an union is possible or not. I will go and seek death, not 
as a madman, but as one who hopes to live. Ottilia shall be the 
prize tor which I fight; she, it shall be, whom behind every hostile 
array, withia my trench, within every besieged fortress, 1 hope to 
conquer. I will do wonders with the desire of being spared ;— 
with the view of gaining Ottilia, not of losing her’ These feelings 
have guided me, have assisted me through all dangers, and now I 
feel myself as one who has reached his goal, who has surmounted 
all obstacles, and in whose way nothing more is standing. Ottilia 
is mine, and whatever lies between this thought and the execution 
of it, I cannot look upon as of any importance.” 

= “ With a few strokes,” replied the major, “ you cancel all that 
could and should be advanced against you, and yet it must be 
repeated. [ leave it to yourself to call back your relation to your 
wife, with all its force, but you owe it to her and to yourself, not to 
mystify yourself on this point. How can I think that a son is 
given you, without declaring, at the same time, that you are born 
for each other, that for the sake of this being, you are bound to live 
together, that united, you may provide for his education and future 
welfare.” 

“ It is a presumption on the part of parents,” answered Edward, 
“ when i | fancy that their existence is so necessary for their 
children. Every living thing finds nourishment and assistance, and 
if the son, after the early death of the father, has not so easy, so com- 
modious a period of youth, he gains perhaps, on this very account, 
a more rapid training for the world, by a timely conviction that he 
must accommodate himself to others—a lesson which indeed, 
sooner or later, we all must learn. Besides, there is no question 
of this sort. We are rich enough to provide for several children, 
and it is by no means duty or kindness to heap so many benefits 
upon one head.” 

When the major thought, with a few traces, to recall Charlotte’s 
value, and Edward’s long attachment to her, Edward hastily 
interrupted him: “We have committed a folly, which I but too 
plainly see. He, who at a certain age, wishes to realize the earlier 
wishes and hopes of youth, always deceives himself ; for every 
aes of ten years in a man’s life, has its own happiness, its own 

opes and views. Woe to him, who is tempted by circumstances 
or by fancy, to grasp either backwards or forwards. We have 
committed a folly; shall it then be for a whole life? Shull we, 
from any kind of scruple, deny ourselves that, which the social 
usages* of the time do not refuse us. In how many things does a 
man retract his intentions or his acts, and is that not to take place 
just in this instance, when the question is about the whole, and not 
about a matter of detail—not about this or that condition of life, 
but about the whole structure of life.” 

The major did not fail to represent to Edward, in a manner as 
skilfnl as it was impressive, his different relations to his wife, to 
the families, to the world, to his property, but he did not succeed 
in exciting any sympathy. 

All this, my friend,” replied Edward, “has passed before my 
mind in the midst of the tumult of battle, when the earth was 
trembling with the continuous thunder, when the balls whizzed by, 
when my comrades fell down right and left, when my horse was 
shot and my hat pierced,—it has passed before me by the silent 
watch.fire, beneath the starry vault of heaven. Then did all my 
ties pass before my mind. 1 have thoroughly thought them over— 
felt them. I have weighed my whole position, have repeatedly, 
and now for ever, come to terms with myself. 

“In such moments, how can I conceal it ; you also were present 
—you also belonged to my circle ; indeed, have we not for a lon 
time belonged to each other? If I have owed you anything, i 
have now come to the position of paying it with interest ; if you 





have ever owed me anything, you are now in a condition to make 
it good. [I know that you love Charlotte, and she merits it. I 
know that you are not indifferent to her, and why should she not 
recognize your worth? Receive her from my hand—conduct me 
to Ottilia, and we are the anppiest persons on earth,” 

Just because you would bribe me with such precious gifts,” 
replied the Major, “ I must be the more circumspect and rigtd. 
This proposal, which I silently respect, instead of making the 
the matter more easy, rather renders it more difficult. The question 
now concerrs me as well as yourself, concerns both the destiny, 
and the good name and honour of two men, who, hitherto without 
reproach, run the risk, by this strange act—not to call it otherwise 
—of appearing to the world in a very singular light.” 

“ The very fact that we are without reproach,” returned Edward, 
“gives us a right to allow ourselves to be reproached for once. 
He, who during his whole life, has shown himself a man to be 
relied on, also inspires confidence with respect to an act, which in 
others would eppeet equivocal. As for what concerns me, I feel 
by the last trials which I have imposed upon myself, and by the 
arduous, perilous deeds I have done for others, justified in doing 
something for myself also. As for what concerns you and Charlotte, 
let us leave it to the future, but as for me, nelther you, nor any 
one else, will restrain me from my project. If a hand is offered 
me, I am ready to do anything, but if I am left to myself, or 
opposed, an extremity must arise, come what will.” 

he Major deemed it his duty to resist Rdward’s plan as long as 
possible, and he now employed a dexterous turn against his friend, 
by seeming to comely, and only discussing the form and business 
routine, by which this separation and these unions were to be 
effected. So much that was unpleasant, troublesome, unseemly 
then presented itself, that Edward felt himself put into the worst 
humour. 

“ T see,” he at last exclaimed, “that what one desires must be 
taken by storm, not only from enemies, but also from friends. 
That which I wish, which is indispensable to me, I keep firmly in 
sight. I will seize it, and assuredly soon and readily. Relations 
of the sort, 1 well know, are not destroyed and formed without 
the fall of much that already stands, without the yielding of much 
that would keep firm. Such a matter is not brought to an end by 
consideration ; to the understanding, all rights are alike, and an 
equipoise can always be pluced in the rising scale. Resolve there- 
fore, my friend, to act for me, for yourself—for yourself, for me, tu 
disentangle, solve, end unite anew our positions. Do not let 
yourself be restrained by any considerations; we have already 
made the world talk about us; it will talk about us once more, and 
then, like every thing else which ceases to be new, forget us, and 
let us do as we can, without giving itself any further concern 
about us.” 

The Major had no other expedient, and was at last forced to 
allow Edward to treat the affair, once for all, as something admitted 
and pre-supposed, while he discussed in detail, how all was to be 
arranged, and dilated upon the future in the cheerfullest mood, 
even in jest. 

Then again becoming serious and thoughtful, he continued thus : 
—“ If we resigned ourselves to the hope, the expectation that all 
would come right again of its own accord, that chance would favor 
and conduct us; it would be culpable self-delusion. In this way, 
it would be impossible to save ourselves, and restore peace on all 
sides,and how could I console myself, when I, though innocently, 
am guilty of all? By my own urgency, I prevailed on Charlotte 
to tuke you into the house, and Ottilia only came among us in 
consequence of this alteration. We are no longer masters over 
that which has resulted, but we are masters so far, as we 
can render it harmless, and make the relations conduce to our own 
happiness, If you turnaway your eyes from the beautiful and 
kindly prospects which I open ; if you impose upon yourself, and 
upon us all, a sad self-denial, as far as you think it possible, as far 
as it may be possible ; even then, if we purpose to return to our 
old condition, must we not transfer with us, much that is unseemly, 
inconvenient, and annoying, without anything good or cheering 
resulting from it? Would the prosperous condition, in which you 
find yourself, afford you any joy, if you were hindered from visiting 





* This refers to the facility of divorce in Germany.—TRA NSLATOR, 
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me,—from living with me? And after what has passed, it would 
be more and more painful. Charlotte and I, with all our y, 
would only find ourselves in a melancholy situation. And if, with 
other men of the world, you believe that years, that absence, will 
blunt such feelings, will efface marks so deeply engraven, the 
question is about those very years, which we wish to pass, not in 
pain and self-denial, but in joy and comfort. And at last, to speak 
out what is most important, even if we, from our own external and 
internal condition, should be able to expect this, what would 
become of Ottilia, who would be forced to quit our house, to do 
without our care in society, and painfully to make her way through 
the cold, accursed world? Depict to me, a situation, in whieh 

ttilia, without me, without us, could be happy, aud then you will 

ve uttered an argument, stronger than any other, and which 
even if I do not grant it, and cannot conform with it, I will readily 
think over, and consider anew.” 

This problem was not so easy to solve, at least no sufficient 
answer occurred to the Major, who could only repeatedly ineuleate 
his opinion, how important, how critical, and in many senses, how 
popes the whole project was, and that at least, the most serious 
déliberation was required, as to how it should be commenced. 
Edward submitted, but only on the condition, that his friend would 
not Jeave until they had come to a perfect agreement as to the 
affair, and the first steps had been taken. 

(To be continued.) 
‘t. At i derstan . 
aime 


SONNET. 
No. XXXII. 
Surely the whole of life is dull and drear, 
Except the moments love has call’d his own, 
Making them by a glitt’ring halo known, 
So that they ever shine to mem’ry dear. 
These moments are small isles of radiance clear, 
Scantily o’er the broad dark ocean strown ; 
On them the heart, by raging billows thrown, 
May rest awhile, and gain new strength to bear. 
The moment, when thou said’st that thou wert mine, 
The moment, when thy smile most softly beam’d, 
The moment, when our lips most fondly met, 
The moment, when thou took’st my hand in thine, 
The moment, when those eyes most brightly gleamd’— 
Let me remember these,—all else forget.—N. D. 








LETTERS UPON MUSICAL ART. 
No. I. 

Masic, as an att, having now taken a bigh, and I doubt not, 
permanent position amongst us, a few reflections upon its purposes as 
an element of civilisation, in order that the true mission of the artist be 
understood and his calling respected, may not be out of place. Firstly, 
it is necessary to regard the art of music, not as a gratification of mere 
sensual feeling, but a thing of higher and holier influence, emanating 
from and addressing itself to the heart, Music of the highest order 
is the yery soul of poetry. ‘Geist fordr’ich vom Dichter aber die 
Seele spricht nur Polyhymnia aus.” The voice of genius in every art 
fs still the voice of truth, and all truth can emanate but from one source, 
the soul; and the work, if true, is as imperishable as the soul itself. It 
is necessary to say thus much, because there are many short-sighted and 
prejudiced people in this country, who still persist in asserting that the 
fine arts are not only useless, but that their influence is even de- 
moralising. To those persons I reply, that anything which refines and 
ennobdles the mind must improve it, and anything which improves the 
mind must be useful. Everything which gives evidence of mind, as 

to mere materialism, which reveals the combinations of ideal 

beauty which live only in the soul, and proves the existence of that 
divine faculty which we call inspiration, must be of a spiritual and even 
religious nature. That music is merely suggestive 1 do not attempt to 
dispute; on the contrary, I claim for it no higher privilege. But of 
whet is it. suggestive? Of ideas. But of what kind of ideas? They 
oh depend upon the nature of the music itself. If the composer was 
inspired with elevated thoughts when camposing, the same thoughts 
will inevitably be conveyed to the mind of the auditor. All works of 
art may be judged by the emotions and ideas they excite in the 
cultivated:mind. In the first place, they must be true—that.is, they 
: pun be the offspring of natural feeling. The artist must feel deeply 
fore he can hope to strike the electric chain which connects the souls 








and sympathies of all mankind. Admitting, then, musi¢, as an art, fo 
be a powerful element of civilisation, does not its cultivation among us 
become a matter of public importance? Admitting that, in music, as 
in every other art, low class works tend to vitiate the public taste, and 
excite in the mind a low train of ideas, is it not of paramount importance 
that a high taste should be cultivated? People complain of the bad 


taste of the public! But what forms the public taste? In a country 
where music had never been heard, the people would not have a bad 
taste, but no taste at all. The bad taste of the public has been formed 
by the bad works of composers wanting in genius or consciencé, and 
fostered by the musical ignorance and cupidity of theatrical managers 
and music publishers. “You must write for the million,” say the 
“ friends of art,” Most true; but who are the writers for the million? 
Those small ephemera who are called into existence by a momentary 
fay of sunshine, soon to be withdrawn, or those whose works go down 
to the remotest posterity, and are the delight of all ages? Which of these 
are the writers for the million? Whose works gratify and instruct the 
greatest number? The true writers for the million are Handel, Bach, 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, &c., and the writers for the few are so-callei 
popular men of the day. But, “ we must have tune,” say the “friends 
of art.” Most true; but let not the necessity of writing popular tunes 
be offered as an excuse for the display of artistic ignorance and vulgarity 
of mind. What tunes are more popular than those of Handel, Hayda, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, Rossini, Auber? But in these writers we 
have tune united to profound knowledge and elegance of expression. 
The progress which music has made of late in this country must be 
highly gratifying to every true lover of art. The progress it has made, in 
spite of the ignorance and ballad-mongering prejudices of publishers and 
theatrical managers—in spite of the exclusiveness Of certain societies 
supposed to be national—in spite, ‘‘ though last not least,” of the absurd 
criticisms of certain newspapers—the art has kept the even tenour of its 
way, and is still progressing. A grand school of art is forming, in the 
only way in which it ever could or ever has been formed, by the study 
of the works of the great masters, and an investigation of the principles 
upon which they were written. The result of such an investigation is the 
knowledge of who the great men really are, and why they are great. Ih 
other words, what fine music really is, and in what it consists. If we 
pronounce a thing to be good, we must have some reason for doing so, 
and things must always be good for the same reason. If a symphony of 
Beethoven is said to be good, because it possesses all the finest qualities 
of music, any other work possessing the same amount of fine qualities 
must be equally, or, if it possess a portion only, relatively good. It is not 
mere contrapuntal skill, the melodic faculty, form, design, or any one 
quality that can make a composer truly great, but an assemblage of aii, 
such as we find in the works of Handel, Haydn, &c. Much has been said 
about a “‘national school,’”’ and some of our young composers have been 
reproached by certain “eminent critics” with anti-national tendencies 
for endeavouring to emulate Mozart and Beethoven; these gentlemen, 
with much less wisdom than Solomon, are consequently much more 
difficult to satisfy ; they must have something totally new, something in 
itself excellent, yet totally different to everything else that is excellent. 
Our composers are expected to produce fine works, but are still to be 
totally unlike Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, &c., who are great, 
not because they were called Handel or Haydn, but because they have 
discovered the universal and immutable principles of the sublime and 
beautiful, and the secret of applying those principles to their art. But to 
those deluded beings who are suffering under this morbid veneration for 
the great masters, and are vapouring away their existence in endeavouring 
to emulate them, the advice of our “ eminent art. critics” is not wanting. 
One proposes that instead of emulating Mozart and Beethoven our com- 
posers should arrange their own national tunes after a new fashion, and 
that, says he triumphantly, would be English music, and lead to the 
formation of an English school! Another suggests writing in the 
manner of—that is, imitating—Shield, Arne, Calcott, &ec., and that, also, 
would be original English music! It thus appears that when English 
writers imitate each other, imitation is not imitation; but if they 
imitate great foreign writers, imitation is imitation, The logie of this is 
curious. After all, what is meant by “ nationality,” “difference of 
schools,” “English music,” “French music,” and “originality?” 
These fine deceptive words and imaginary distinctions tan be of no use 
to the true progress of art, but tend to retard it. The aim of an 
artist must be to be great, and fot national. Nationality in art means 
absolutely nothing. A work, to be must speak in the voice of 
universal and immutable truth to the higher soul-qualities and sympathies 
of mankind, which are the Same everywhere. It cannot be circumscribed 
or bounded in its movements, it scorns the fetters of space or time. 
The only national feeling recognised in matters of art is that evinced by 
a people who support a native artist when he has produced a fine work, 
of which they feel proud, and which adds to the glory of their country, 
The “ difference of schools” consists in nothing but the relative amount 
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of fine qualities possessed by different writers; one is conspicuous for 
one fine quality, one for another, while the greatest works, possessing 
all the fine qualities are universal—-of all schools and of no school. 
Originality or individuality of style in a work of art springs, not from 
studiously avoiding the works of other writers, as some have asserted, 
but from having studied them all deeply. Originality is nothing but 
the faculty of combining and throwing into new forms the materials with 
which the head is stored, and the images and impressions which the 
mind has received from the study of great works. Individuality of style 
should be termed universality, since it is nothing but the faculty of 
combining the most striking points of every work we may have studied, 
and throwing them into new forms. Without all this it would be 
possible to produce something “‘ very original,” but certainly not a work 
of art, as all experience demonstrates. I have said there is a right feeling 
amongst our young composers, which must inevitably lead to great 
results; but I am afraid there is a very bad one amongst those persons 
whose duty it is to foster and encourage their genius. Let me not be 
supposed to join in the ‘native talent” cry, which 1 consider very 
ridiculous, and calculated to do more harm than good. An artist is not 
to be upheld merely because he is English, but because he is eminent in 
his art; if he cannot stand his ground against foreign writers, then let 
the foreign writers have the preference. I ask for justice, and not 
favour ; it cannot be urged that there is any want of encouragement on 
the-part of the public, for whenever any work by an English writer is 
brought before them, they receive it generally better than it deserves. 
No ; the true enemies to the progress of music in England are chicanery, 
ballad-mongering, and conventionalism, of which more enon. 
Howarp GLover. 





JENNY LIND AND MR. BUNN. 

Tae following letter appeared in the Times of Thursday. 
As any thing respecting the ‘‘ Swedish Nightingale” seems at 
this moment to be engrossing the sympathies of the entire 
musical world, the letter will doubtless be acceptable to the 
great majority of our readers. 


‘Theatre Royal, Drury-lane, April 19; 

“Mademoiselle, —Up to the present moment of your arrival in 
England, the losses occasioned me by your violation of the contract you 
entered into with me are unrepaired, and the misrepresentations under 
which I have suffered, remain unrefuted; the result of my long 
and expensive journey to Berlin to effect the engagement you there 
signed, ending thus far in your being the gainer of a princely income 
from another theatre, and J the complete victim. 

“Without any motive but the proper vindication of my rights, 
without doing any injury, or committing any offence to others, I have 
been mercilessly assailed week after week, by the adherents of that 
theatre, and the common privilege of self-defence altogether denied me. 

“It is true that towards the reparation of these losses you have offered 
me 2000/., and that as respects the pecuniary question between us, I 
have accepted that offer; but as it was, and is, of moment to me that 
the cause of your repudiation of your engagement with me should no 
longer be misrepresented, I required you, in my letter of the 16th of last 
month, to sing three times at this theatre. You have not answered 
this letter, dnd I beg, therefore, to say that, in order to prove to you this 
proposal was not a merely interested one, I will be satisfied, instead of 
those three representations, with your written assurance that you were 
not deterred from appearing on the Drury-lane stage by any other 
motive than the one assigned in your letter of October 17, 1845, 
wherein, on asking me to cancel our agreement, you offered me 
ample indemnification should you ever appear at Her Majesty’s Theatre. 

“I make this final proposal to restore our former good understanding, 
to avoid further litigation, and to dispense with any further public dis- 
cussion—of course without prejudice. 

‘*T have the honour to be, Mademoiselle, 
“Your obedient humble servant, 
“ Mademoiselle Jenny Lind. “A BUNN.” 


We sincerely hope that Mr. Bunn may receive the £2000 he 
has condescended to accept; that Jenny Lind may shake 
hands with the Manager of Drury Lane, after complying with 
the requests contained in the above epistle, and that the long 
disagreement may end happily and satisfactorily to all parties. 





DRAMATIC INTELLIGENCE, 
Drury Lanz.—Her Majesty, Prince Albert, the Prince of 
Wales, Princess Alice, and Prince Albert Edward, attended a 
morning performance at this theatre on Thursday. The 





Royal children manifested great delight at the sight of the 
elephants, camels, and splendid troop of cavalry used in the 
procession. , 
Princess’s.—A full, but by no means a crowded auditory, 
assembled at this house on Monday evening to witness the 
return of Mrs. Butler (Fanny Kemble) to the stage, after:a 
retirement of fourteen, or sixteen years. The play of ' The 
Hunchback was announced, Mrs. Butler taking her original 
part, Julia. Mr. Creswick, from the Theatre Royal, Dublin, 
and late of the Sadler’s Wells, was specially engaged for 
the part of Master Walter, and Mr. J. Webster, also from 
the Sadler’s Wells, was engaged for the part of Sir Thomas 
Clifford. The cast of characters was somewhat strong. Besides 
Mrs. Butler, and the two gentlemen just named, in the three 
leading personages of the drama, we had Mrs. Stirling in 
Helen, Compton in Modus, J. Vining in Lord Tinsel, Ryder 
in Heartwell, C. Fisher in young Lord Rochdale, and Cowell 
in Fathom. As the stage is now furnished, this was really a 
capital cast of parts, and we have seldom seen The Hunchback 
better performed as a whole. The entrance of Mrs. Butler 
was the signal for a tremendous burst of applause, which lasted 
for upwards of two minutes. The lady seemed completely 
overcome, and could hardly proceed with the first words she 
had to address to Helen. Mrs. Butler’s first scene impressed 
neither ourselves, nor, apparently, the audience, with the most 
favourable sentiments towards the actress. Mrs. Butler’s 
appearance is not improved since last we beheld her on the 
boards of Covent Garden theatre in the zenith of her youth 
and her fame. Time and the canker, care, have been busy 
with her, and their traces are but too apparent in a small 
theatre like the Princess’s. She is evidently not so much at 
her ease as she used to be, and her attitudes, which were never 
graceful, are now rigid, enforced, and angular. In her playful 
scenes with Helen, Mrs. Butler exhibited too much arti- 
fice, and produced but a feeble impression on the audience. 
Throughout the two first acts, and a portion of the third, the 
fair artist did not display any proof of those extraordinary 
talents which would warrant her in demanding one hundred 
pounds a night for a performance; and the majority of the 
spectators, who came to behold something very wonderful, 
were manifestly disappointed. Not that during this time 
Mrs. Butler did not occasionally show her great capabilities, 
and exhibit the energy and feeling, added to the nice and 
delicate discrimination in embodying the various emotions of 
the poor bewildered Julia, for which formerly she obtained so 
much renown, and which placed her above all other actresses 
of the day; but there was so much want of ease, grace, and 
nature in the level passages, so much affectation of attitude, 
and so much effort in the bye play, that the public would have 
lost all interest in the performance, were it not that they were 
upheld by the prestige of a great name, and were urged to 
further attention by those occasional glimpses of power that 
broke through the surrounding darkness like flashes of light- 
ning. In the fourth act the audience were literally taken by 
surprise. Here the tragic actress found herself in her true 
region of passion, and felt herself inspired, as though she 
were a Pythoness standing on her tripod. From the moment 
she enters, exclaiming, ‘‘ What’s to be done?” to her inter- 
view with Master Walter, when he Jeads her out half fainting 
in his arms, the acting of Mrs.: Butler was worthy of a 
great artist. Here all affectation was thrown aside: no 
effort was made to look particularly graceful, or particularly 
attractive in glance or attitude ; but nature stood paramount, 
and tore all conventionality away, giving place to feeling the 
most impulsive, and passion the most real. We have never 
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witnessed on the stage anything more life-like, more fearfully 
earnest, and more powerful than Julia’s warning to Master 
Walter against. plunging her into a marriage with Lord Roch- 
dale, as given by Mrs. Butler on Monday evening. It was 
worthy the best acting of Mrs. Siddons, in her best days. 
Through the whole of this scene the actress was superlatively 
great, and the applause she wrung from the spectators was as 
enthusiastic as any of the kind we have heard at this theatre; 
or indeed elsewhere. She was equally fine in the last act, 
leaving nothing to the critic to award but praise and admi- 
ration. Mr. Creswick, who made his first appearance here, 
played Master Walter excellently, exhibiting sound judgment, 
and a nice appreciation of the various phases of the character 
he personified. An occasional tendency to rant, in passages 
that required no violent display whatsoever, was the only 
charge we can lay to his performance. Mrs. Stirling was very 
happy in Helen, playing the part with infinite naiveté and 
spirit, and looking both natural and winning in the extreme. 
The scene with Modus, in the last act, where she entices him 
to a declaration of love, was, mayhap, a little too forward for 
the maiden, who, however wild, is still gentle at heart, and 
who is merely induced to turn wooer from the sheer sim- 
plicity of her lover. Compton, though dressed somewhat 
extravagantly, was admirable as Modus, and played the part 
as the author himself would have loved to witness. The 
character, nevertheless, is sufficiently preposterous, and exhi- 
bits in Mr. Sheridan Knowles that idiosyncracy of portraiture 
in which he delights to indulge when he draws gentle maiders 
as wooing and winning the merest simpletons. It is no com- 
plement to the fair sex to make them fall in love with fools, 
but when to the falling in love there is added an exhibition of 
importunate courtship on their part, our feelings are forcibly 
constrained from all sympathy with them, however vividly 
and dramatically their characters may be delineated. It is 
poor excuse for an author that it is nature who errs. Woman, 
in the higher walks of comedy, should be represented as she 
ought to be, not as she is, or else the moral is pointless, 
Nothing could be better than Mr. Vining’s Lord Tinsel. In all the 
extravagance of the part, he never once overstept the bounds 
of decorum. Of Mr. J. Webster’s Sir Thomas Clifford, as we 
cannot offer one word in praise, we shall say nothing. The 
part is difficult, and demands from the actor requisites bodily 
and mental, to which Mr. J. Webster can lay no claim. The 
small part of Fathom was very well played by Mr. Cowell. 
Mrs. Butler was called for at the end, and was received with 
the most vociferous cheers; and subsequently Mr. Creswick 
and Mr. Compton were summoned, both of whom gained 
hearty applause. The scenery and dresses were excellent. 
Taking it altogether, I'he Hunchback was as well performed 
as any piece that has been produced at the Princess’s. 

Mrs. Butler made her second appearance in Romeo and 
Juliet on Wednesday. The character of Juliet requires still 
greater variety of qualification in the actress than that of the 
heroine in The Hunchback, It further demands more inten- 
sity of passion, and a loftier poetical conception. In the passion 
and the conception Mrs. Butler rose with her author, but she 
failed to vivify those delicate and almost evanescent traits 
which distinguish Juliet from all other dramatic heroines. In 
the earlier scenes of the play, the actress did not fulfil our 
highest expectations. She was too formal and studied in her 
playful scenes, and the same faults of attitudinizing we have 
noticed in her. Julia, were still more observable in Juliet. 
Mrs. Butler can by no means assume the girl with ease and 
grace, and her looks and bearing no longer possess that juve- 
nility which threw such a halo round her performance when 








she first appeared on the stage. Redundancy of action is 
another fault in the actress which we did not remark on Monday 
night. This was noticeable in the balcony scene, where every 
metaphor and simile was illustrated by some motion of the 
hand, or some conventional posture, which reminded us of our 
own declamatory flourishes in our school-boy performances. 
Was the heaven mentioned—Mrs. Butler pointed significantly 
upwards : was her love alluded to—a deep pressure on the 
heart conveyed the sentiment : was fear or doubt hinted at— 
a deliberate shake of the head elucidated the feeling. All 
told too plainly that the actress imbibed no sympathy from the 
scene, and thought more of exhibiting her art, than of follow- 
ing the dictates of nature. We have summed up all the faults 
of Mrs. Butler’s Juliet, we shall now notice its excellencies, 
which were indeed of the highest order. From the moment 
when Juliet hears of Tybalt’s death to the closing scene of the 
tragedy, Mrs. Butler was grand and impressive. The speech 
to the Friar, ‘‘ Oh, bid me leap, rather than marry Paris,” was 
given with fine judgment and energy; and the scene where 
she takes the potion was wrought with a power and reality 
scarcely surpassed in our memory. Still finer was her 
scene—a previous one—with the Nurse, when the latter 
recommends her to marry Paris, now that Romeo was banished 
for ever from Verona. It was exquisitely beautiful and 
truthful in the extreme. Mrs. Butler’s look of mingled horror 
at the request, and despair at being deserted by her last main- 
stay in her earthly affliction, was depictured with a fearful 
reality, to which no words can do adequate justice. Here the 
great artist stood pre-eminent, and asserted her supremacy 
in the grander walks of tragedy. The death scene formed a 
splendid climax to the performance. Our impressicn, upon 
witnessirg Mrs. Butler in the two characters in which she has 
now appeared, is, that the actress has decidedly mistaken her 
forte, and that her true power lies in the sterner and loftier 
ranges of the tragic drama, and not in the softer and more 
juvenile. She has yet to be seen in parts which will bring 
out her genius in its real force. In Lady Macbeth, Constance, 
Queen Katherine, and characters of that kind, Mrs. Butler, 
we have little doubt, would, from sympathy and physical 

capability, create an immense sensation in the dramatic world. 

The fair actress, should she read our humble, but honest 

criticism, may not receive our notice in a complimentary light, 

but we are assured we speak the wholesome truth ; and we feel 

confident, if Mrs. Butler would follow our suggestion, she 

would have to thank us, lowly be it spoken, for our candour 
and our judgment. The other characters in the play were 

indifferently supported. Shakspere seemed a little above the 

power of the company. Mr. Creswick, who made a favourable 
impression in the earlier scenes of Romeo, by exhibiting taste 
and judgment, nullified the feeling entirely by his injudicious 
ranting in the more passionate parts of the character. His 
death was a complete burlesque. Mr. J. Vining, as Mercutio, 
was light and buoyant enough, but failed to delineate the 
petulance and fire appertaining to the part. Of the remainder 
of the characters, nothing occurs to us to speak. Mrs. Butler 
received repeated bursts of applause during the performance, 
and, as a matter of course, was called for at the end, amid 
great acclamations. The house was full and fashionably 
attended. A more elegant or discriminating audience we have 
seldom observed at any theatre. The play of Romeo and Juliet 
was listened to throughout in breathless attention. The last 
scene, thanks to the good example set forth by Miss Cushman 
at the Haymarket, and the applause that ensued thereupon, 
was restored in all its purity and simplicity from the text of 
Shakspere, 
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Frencn Piays.—Of all the pieces in the repertoire of 
Mademoiselle Rose Chéri, none has pleased us so much as 
La Belle et La Béte. A piece that hangs with her cannot be 
a good piece, with the proviso, of course, that the part be 
adapted to her powers; but it does not at all follow, because 
she is successful and enthusiastically applauded, that the piece 
is good. In the present case, the authors, Messrs. Bayard 
and Varner, our French friends, invariably hunt in couples, 
have admirably understood the forte of Mademoiselle Rose 
Chéri, which lies more in the gentle, unpretending, placid 
display of those softer emotions of the soul, which charm 
and sooth the heart, whilst they elevate the mind and impart 
to it afeeling of kind and genial benevolence, than in violent 
action or forced and exaggerated sentiments. They have 
been more fortunate than M. Scribe in this respect, especially 
in his Jrene; or, Le Magnétisme, having sought for no 
complicated situation, no clap-trap, or quackery, but have 
applied themselves to one of those ordinary, every-day oc- 
currences, which bring forth, in broad relief, the purest and 
most sacred feelings of ournature. Fraternal love, the sacrifice of 
a sister, who, to save her brother from dishonour, consents to 
liye under the roof of a violent and surly misanthropist, and 
by her gentleness and modesty so works upon his rude and 
rugged temper as entirely to change his nature, and meta- 
ihorphose the bear into a being assimilated to herself. Such 
is the theme chosen by the authors, worked out into a neat 
and clever two act comedy-vaudeville, and illustrated by 
Mademoiselle Rose Chéri and Monsieur Langeval, and, we 
me may add, powerfully assisted in the details by Mdiles, 
Duverger and Leyder, and Messrs. Duméry and Rhozevil. 
Mademoiselle Rose Chéri was listened to with breathless 
attention. From the moment she appeared to beg for her 
brother’s pardon, she gained the same favour with the 
audience as with Vaucheron, the béte, when he begins to dis- 
tinguish the exquisitely sweet tones of her voice and the 
beseeching language of her eyes, rudely ordering her sisters 
to stand aside, and commanding her to continue to speak, 
Even at this early stage her influence insensibly envelopes 
him, he is charmed by the witchery of her language and the 
transformation commences. Here he stipulates that she shall 
remain with him for one month, and when to save her brother 
she falls on hér knees before him, and utters the words, “ Je 
reste,” the house fully appreciated the pathos and heroic 
resignation which she conveyed in these few words, and the 
curtain fell on the first act amidst a thunder of applause—to 
rise again, after a few seconds, for her to receive the congra- 
tulations and cheers of a delighted and grateful public. The 
seccnd act presents Vaucheron as an altered man. By degrees 
she has induced him to confer benefits where he had intended 
to use violence and contumely, persuading him so gently and 
so artlessly, that the form is merely changed, although the 
intentions are the same, that we now feel assured she will be 
quite successful. His name formerly hated is now blessed, 
but the month has expired and she is about to leave him; 
but, on finding that her former lover had evinced suspicions 
of her conduct, she throws him off as unworthy of her and 
gives her hand and heart to the misanthropist. This scene 
was exceedingly well played by M. Langeval all through; his 
mute sorrow at the prospect of the solitude which awaited 
him, his passionate declaration of love and silent anguish at 
her refusal, and his speechless joy and gratitude when she 
alters her mind, were faithfully rendered. Decidedly, we 


have not seen this gentleman in any piece in which we like 
him so well. M. Dumery was very good as an oily-tongued 
flatterer, and M. Rhozevil, as the lover, was efficient and did 





his part with good taste. Mdlle. 'Duverger deserves a word 
of praise to herself, she is decidedly pretty and piquante, 
and earned applause in the small part entrusted to her. 
La Mere de Famille, although not possessing the attractions 
of the piece we have just mentioned, is written in a kindly 
spirit, and met with well deserved success. In this play 
Mademoiselle Rose Chéri plays the part of an elder sister, to 
whom her mother on her death-bed has entrusted the care. of 
her brothers and sisters. This she does most efficaciously, 
immolating her own affections to unite her sister to the man 
beloved by herself, and rescuing her brother from bad com- 
pany, and elevating him to her own level. The solicitude of 
the sister, thus invested with maternal duties, was admirably 
pourtrayed by this great actress. Every sentiment, every 
word of advice or reproof, of praise or condemnation, all cathe 
from the heart, and struck a corresponding chord in the 
bosoms of all who listened to her. Mademoiselle Vallée played 
the part of Thérése in her own graceful and unassuming style, 
and pleased us much, especially in the scene where she relates 
her love tohersister. M. Duméry was ee ie rol- 
licking, Parisian workman ; his collection of songs, if notcorrect, 
was at any rate fluently rattled off; and his idea of going 
to Algiers and catching Abdel Kader, with a new triumphant 
march, in the style of Spontini, made the house ring ‘with 
laughter. On Wednesday Mademoiselle Rose Chéri took her 
benefit, which we have no doubt fully answered her expecta- 
tions, the house being crowded in every part. The only 
distinguishing feature was the part of Jeanneton, in the piece 
of Jeanne et Jeanneton, which, like everything she does, was 
perfection. M. Cartigny also created a favourable impression 
in a part hitherto filled by M. Lafont. He did not at all 
suffer by the comparison; this is saying 4 great deal. His 
Galuchel was a rich piece of comic acting. On Friday 
Mademoiselle Rose Chéri made her last courtesy for this 
season. Alas! that such a favourite should ever leave us. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

On Saturday the performances commenced with Rossiti’s 
Italiana in Algeri, an opera, seldomer performed than its 
merits (weighed in comparison with more popular and oftener 
heard works) demand. The /taliana is one of Rossini’s 
earliest works. In style it closely resembles the operas of 
Cimarosa and the writers of his day, but it has not the con- 
tinuous inspiration which characterizes the best uctions 
of the composer of J/ Matrimonio. The chief interest of the 
opera was concentered in the fact of its introducing a third 
section of the Royal Italian Opera company—viz., the pure 
buffo. The debutantes were Signor Marini, a basso profando, 
and Signor Rovere, a baritone of a peculiar kind. e fre 
necessitated to be brief on this occasion, but we promise our 
readers a detailed account of Z’Jtaliana on its next per- 
formance. Marini has a voice of exquisite quality and is a 
manly straight-forward actor; but he laboured under such 
evident indisposition that it would not be fair to pronounce 
an opinion of his merits until we have heatd him a second 
time. Rovere is undoubtedly a man of talent, and sings 
more like a musician than any dbuffo of his class that we have 
heard. But his humour is, as yet, unintelligible to the 
English auditory, who are not sufficiently up to its 
peculiarities to appreciate it. But those capable of judging 
and there were many in the theatre, declare that he is one 
of the greatest artists of his class—and we are bound to 
believe them. We shall, nevertheless, take another occa- 
tion to pronounce a more decided opinion. Alboni, who sang 
the music originally executed in this country by Pisaroni, 
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was perfection in all she had to do; and Salvi, in the 
tenor part, was not a whit less commendable. A 
Mdlle. Angelini made a slight sensation in one of the 
subordinate parts—but of her also anon. The orchestra 
and choral were irreproachable. Alboni, Salvi, Rovere, and 
Marini, all re-appeared at the fall of the curtain. The Queen 
and Prince Albert were present, and the house was crowded in 
every part. 

On Tuesday night the Lucia was" repeated, the chief 
feature of the performance being Ronconi’s Enrico, the artist 
who had entirely recovered from his indisposition, pro- 
ducing an impression upon his hearers altogether unexpected. 
Signor Ronconi, now that we may fairly proffer our opinions 
of him, is a very superior artist, both in a dramatic and vocal 
point of view. His voice is not remarkable for sweetness of 
tone, or roundness, but it has great power and compass, 
unusually great for a barytone, and in the mezza voce it is 
managed with exquisite taste. The reputation of Ronconi as 
a declamatory singer has long stood preeminent on the con- 
tinent, and from this decision or judgment we see no reason 
to dissent, his singing on Tuesday evening fully entitling him 
to the place of honour awarded to him. He introduced the 
scena with Edgardo in the last act, in which the effective 
dramatic duet for tenor and bass takes place. This scena has 
been usually omitted. On this occasion both Salvi and 
Ronconi were recalled after the duet. The singing on both 
sides was very fine, Signor Ronconi was recéived throughout 
the performance with great applause, and had to answer to 
several recalls, He realized a veritable triumph. Madame 
Persiani appeared Jabouring under a slight cold, yet sung with 
her usual grace and finish, eliciting frequent bursts of applause. 
Signor Salvi was in fine voice, and rether increased our 
favourable impression on his first appearance. His death 
scena was beautifully given, his singing and acting both 
exhibiting the most superior taste and judgment. The house 
was crammed to excess. 

On Thursday the Puritani was produced for the first time 
this season with a cast of characters not altogether consonant 
to the intention of the management. First of all it was 
announced with Grisi, Mario, Ronconi, and Tamburini for 
the principals. Then Ronconi gave way to Marini in Georgio ; 
then the latter was taken ill, and at the last day, Tamburini 
undertock to play Georgio at a moment's notice, and Tagliafico, 
who had played Sir Richard in Paris, assumed Tamburini’s 
part. And thus the Puritani was brought out on Thursday. 
Certainly the chief labor and responsibility of the evening 
rested on Tamburini’s shoulders, who at a short notice 
volunteered to perform a character out of his line, and which 
he had never played before. But it would appear from the 
performance of Thursday night, that no part could come amiss 
to the great artist, or that no restriction of time could thwart 
his efforts, for his assumption of Georgio in the Puritani was 
as excellent as that of any part in which he had hitherto 
appeared. The manner in which he made up for the old man 
was admirable. Indeed so well was he disguised, or fashioned 
into the new character, that many did not recognise him for 
some time. His singing throughout the opera was very fine, 
and obtained for him on several occasions applause and 
bravis. Signor Tagliafico played Ricardo with taste and 
judgment. His appearance is much in his favor, and he 
treads the boards with perfect ease. His voice is a high 
barytone without much power, but not deficient in expres- 
sion. Grisi was heartily welcomed when she appeared. Her 
Elvira, if not one of her grandest, is certainly one of her most 
beautiful performances, On Thursday night she sang and 








acted inimitably. The polacca was given with all the 
exquisite grace and finish of old, and the ‘‘ Qui la voce,” 
was warbled and thrilled as divinely as ever. In the mad 
scene she appeared greater than we remember to have seen 
her. In this scene Grisi’s acting and singing is far beyond 
anything we have seen on the modern stage. Mario was in 
fine voice, and appeared to great advantage as the elegant 
Cavalier: His Arturo is certainly the best since Rubini has 
retired, He was encored in “ A te o cara,” which he 

most beautifully, and also in the great scena in the last act, 
which he gave in such a manner as to rouse to enthusiasin the 
somewhat frigid audience of the Royal Italian Opera. More 
splendid and exquisitely finished singing we have seldom 
heard. The four artists were recalled at the end, afd 
received with immense applause. The beautiful ballet, Za 
Reine des Fees, still continues to be a great source of attraction. 
The graceful Dumilatre yet reigns the queen of the fairies, 
and surprises and delights the spectators with her ethereal 
movements, and her poses. The last pas of this delightful 
danseuse is one of those rare terpsichorean feats which excites 
by its novelty as well as its beauty. The manner in which 
Dumilatre bounds over the heads of her sister fairies is asto- 
nishing for its elegance, lightness, rapidity, and accuracy. To 
night a new change comes o’er the spirit of the Ballet at the 
Royal Italian Opera. Fanny Elssler is to make her first 
appearance in a new divertissement. To the great Fanny 
we shall devote an entire coluinn or two next week. 





HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 

Tue approaching debut of Mdlle Jenny Lind, who has 
been announced for Tuesday evening next, makes all 
other doings at the Theatre for the present a matter of 
secondary interest. Our remarks this week, will therefore 
be sufficiently brief. We are, moreover, justified in this by 
the fact that there has been little or no novelty since our last. 
On Saturday the performances included L’Elisir d’ Amore, a 
Divertissement for allthe principal dancers, and the first tableau 
from Lalla Rookh. On Tuesday I due Foscari, a Divertisse- 
ment, a selection from La Favorita, with Orithia. On 
Thursday, J Puritani, a Divertissement, a tableau from Lalla 
Rookh, and Coralia. In Puritani, Gardoni having re- 
covered from his indisposition, sang with all his power and 
sweetness, and added to his already brilliant reputation. In 
the ballet department, a pas from the forgotten ballet of 
Rosida, for Cerito, St. Leon, &c.—a dance, called La 
Manola, for Cerito, and a new pas de deux for Rosati and 
Marie Taglioni, were the novelties and the attractions. We 
shall speak of these matters more at length in our next, 

We omitted to mention that the quality of Balfe’s band was 
tried one evening last week, by a performance of the overture 
to Der Freischutz. This was at Balfe’s instigation, and the 
result was honourable, both to himself and his orchestra. It 
was a very fine performance, and the spirited and intelligent 
manner in which Balfe directed it, proved how thoroughly he 
was acquainted with the score, and how deeply he felt its 
beauties. 





MUSIC AT MANCHESTER, APRIL 28, 

As the season in London advances, and musical celebrities are being 
weekly-announced as having arrived from the Continent (until London 
is so full as it surely never was before of musical talent), we in the 
provinces are gradually closing our season. Even those quiet re-unions, 
the Glee Clubs and the Madrigal Society, are having their final meetings 
and ladies’ nights. The concluding concert for the season of the latter 
society was duly recorded in last week’s Musical World. Op Thursday 


the 22nd, the Gentlemen’s Glee Club, had its dress Soret, be 
the season terminates. That of the Chorlton-on-Medlock ¢la 
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place this evening. ‘The Hargreaves Society have one more concert to 
come off in May, a miscellaneous one; and then until September there 
is a barren interregnum, as to music meetings, unless it be that Jullien 
should appear like a meteor to dazzle us with some of his matchless solo 
players. The scheme of the Gentlemen’s Glee Club being worthy of 
recording is here subjoined :— 

Frrst Part.—Chorus, ‘‘ Now to the forest,”? Sir H. Bishop. Canon, “ Within 
this panting breast,” Beethoven. Glee, “‘ Hohenlinden,” T. Cook. Trio ‘‘ Night’s 
lingering shades are wasting,” Dr. Spohr. Madrigal, ‘‘ Now is the month of 
Maying,” T. Moriey, 1595. Quartet, “ Oh! hills, oh! vales,” Mendelssohn. Solo 
and Chorus, “ My task is ended,” Balfe. 

Part SEconp.—Chorus, “From yonder dark forest what horseman advances?” 
Weber. Glee, ‘In this fair vale,” Wm. Horsley, M. B. Glee, ‘Haste, my boy, 
the goblet a Dr. Smith, of Dublin. Solo and Chorus, “ Methinks I hear,” 
Dr. Crotch. Trio, “Oh, listen ! ’tis the nightingale,” Sir H.R. Bishop. Glee, 
“ Cold is Cadwallo’s tongue,” Horsley. Chorus and Sestet, “ Hail, happy day!” 
Beethoven. 

There was a good attendance of ladies and gentlemen, but the club 
room wes not so crowded as we have seen it on some former occasions. 
Mrs, Sunderland, who was to have appeared, but was in Scotland, we 
were told, so her place was supplied by Miss Kenneth, the other singers 
being the usual vocalists at the monthly meetings of the club. Bee- 
thoven’s canon requires nice singing, and is very seldom heard to advan- 
tage out of its place in the opera. ‘the same may be said of the closing 
piece, the glorious finale to Fidelio, which, in a Glee Club concert, loses 
so much in not having the splendid orchestral accompaniments. The 
glees selected were admirable specimens of their various schools, and 
were well sung. Still the concert went off heavily, with two exceptions 
—Morley’s ever popular Madrigal, and Balfe’s scena and chorus from 
the Enchantress, both of which were encored. There is a dress concert 
announced for Friday next, at the Concert Hall, when some of the 
recent German importations will be heard here for the first time; viz.— 
vocalists, Madame Jenny Lutzer, Madame and Herr Knispel, and Herr 
Holzel; solo violinists, Herr Hellmesherger, Herr G. Hellmesberger. 
Who they are, or what their fame or talent, we know not. Query—Are 
we to have a series of Jenny’s, now that Jenny Lind has come at last to 
this country ? as when Madame Anna Thillon made such a noise in the 
world, it afterwards brought us a Madame Anna Bishop. By the way, we 
should much like to see and hear the last named lady on the boards of our 
Theatre Royal. The production of operas last summer was not very 
successful—Acis and Galatea, which was splendidly got up, and fairly 
cast with Leffler as Polypheme, and Miss Isaacs as Acis, being a dead 
failure. The proprietors did better afterwards with Miss Rainforth, 
Allen, and Stretton, in Maritana ; and with Thillon—the much and justly- 
praised Thillon, in the Crown Diamonds: but whether he will venture 
upon operas again remains to be seen; else, as we said before, we should 
like to see the Maid of Artois got up and Madame Bishop in it, in order 
that the sceptics in Manchester might have an opportunity of judging of 
her talents both vocal and instrumental. However, le bon temps viendra. 
Meantime the managers are reaping a rich harvest this week with 
Macready— crowded houses every night. 








MR. BUNN AND DRURY-LANE. 

Tue following letter appeared yesterday in the Morning 
Chronicle. We have given it insertion in our leading columns, 
as we cannot separate matters operatic and musical from the 
management of Drury-lane, under Mr. Bunn :— 

“‘Sin,—The committee of the Theatre Royal Drury-Lane had done me 
the honour of accepting me as their tenant on a renewed lease; but 
having been subsequently apprized that I stood in the way of overtures 
from others differing from me in their views of management, I have 
solicited them to open their property to competition, assurng them of my 
readiness to renew our negotiations when the course of such a step shall 
be known. ‘I have the honour to be your very faithful servant, 
‘London, April 27, 1847.” “A, BUNN. 

We are naturaily anxious that the present management 
should continue to rule over Drury-Lane, as our national 
opera is mainly dependent thereon. Mr. Bunn is not the first 
lessee of the theatre who has been treated by the committee 
most scurvily. 





CLASGOW MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 

On Wednesday evening last the Musical Association, under distinguished 
patronage, gave their fourth grand annual concert in the City Hall; and 
whether as respects the pieces that were selected for the occasion, or the 
effective way in which these were interpreted by the Association them- 
selves, or by the distinguished vocalists from a distance, who were 
engaged to appear, we have no hesitation in saying, the performance 
was, upon the whole, the best they have yet given, 





The programme comprised Handel’s oratorio of ‘ Judas Maccabeus,” 
and selections from the “ Messiah ;” from the Dettingen Te Deum, and 
the “Creation.” The chorus was very effective. The fugues were all 
taken up with distinctness and precision ; and in the tutti passages, which 
were given with remarkable spirit and firmness, the effect was overpower- 
ingly grand. Of the solos it would be difficult to particularise any of 
them as having been better rendered than the rest. Mrs. Sunderland 
(soprano) gave most effectively the air, ‘‘O Liberty! thou choicest 
treasure,” from the Judas Maccabeus, and the air from Haydn’s 
Creation, ‘‘ With verdure clad.” The sweetness and rich mellowness.of 
her voice were brought out in the air, “From mighty Kings.” Miss 
Whitnall, of Liverpool (contralto), gave, to great advantage, the air, 
‘* Father of Heaven;’’ and in the duet, ‘‘Oh! lovely Peace,” with Mrs. 
Sunderland, both voices blended most charmingly, and produced a 
decided impression upon the audience. Mr. Pearsall, of the Ancient 
Concerts and Lichfield Cathedral, who has a beautiful tenor voice 
of great compass, made his first appearance in this city, and made a 
very favourable impression: he gave Haydn’s air, “In native worth,” 
exquisitely. His “Sound no alarm,” from the Judas Maccabeus, was 
excellent. We hope to have him here again. Signor Serra (basso), 
and Mr. Reeves (tenor) also executed creditably the pieces which were 
entrusted to them. Herr Dreschler, second violincellist, and chamber 
musician to his Highness the Duke of Anhalt-Dessan, gave a solo on the 
violoncello—he displayed great command of the instrument, but lacks the 
tone of Lindley. 

We were glad to see the hal) so well filled in every part, and hope 
that after paying the expenses, there will be a large surplus left for the 
public charities. . 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
JULLIEN AT DUBLIN. 
To the Editor of “‘ The Musical World.” 


S1r,—It appears to be the practice of some of the public journals, to 
take every opportunity of attacking M. Jullien, and by erroneous and 
exaggerated statements, endeavour to destroy the popularity he has so 
successfully acquired. For instance, what could be more unjust than 
the paragraph, which appeared in the Dublin papers, relative to the 
disturbance that took place in the Music Hall, on the second night of 
M. Jullien’s Concerts? No doubt can exist as to the intention of the 
writer! What could it be but to traduce M. Jullien in the estimation of 
the public ? fortunately his character is too well established to be under- 
mined by such weak and futile attempts. From the liberal patronage 
the public have at all times bestowed on the enterprises of M. Jullien, 
clearly proves he must be a great and deserved favourite, and his 
character, so well known for honour and integrity, has gained him the 
respect and esteem of all those artistes, who have been connected with 
him during his professional career. The article, before referred to in the 
Dublin paper, is an excellent specimen of absurdity and incongruity, and 
might, from these causes, have passed harmlessly, while confined to its 
own limits: but, as several respectable journals have inserted in their 
columns, (no doubt with a belief in its authenticity), it is now high time 
the public should be no longer misled, but made acquainted with the 
true statement. As the old adage goes, ‘a story never loses by telling.” 
This paragraph has received copious additions and embellishments which, 
if not contradicted, would tend greatly to injure M. Jullien; and, by 
doing so, must seriously affect a large portion of the musical profession, 
who are engaged by him for his concerts in town and country, as M. 
Jullien, from a consciousness of his own integrity, has obstinately 
refused (though urged by his friends), to vindicate himself against these 
untruths. The gentlemen of the orchestra, on that occasion, feel it in- 
cumbent on them, as a duty they owe M. Jullien, to come forward and 
exonerate him, by contradicting the statements of these would-be critics, 
who shield themselves behind their own privileges. The authenticity. of 
the following statement is vouched by the undersigned gentlemen .—The 
concerts were held in the Music Hall, and to judge from the numbers 
there assembled, M. Jullien had not decreased in public. favour. All 
appeared on the tiptoe of expectation for the appearance of the Lion of 
the evening, Herr Pischek, whose performance elicited the most rap- 
turous applause. On the second night’s performance, after his singing 
two more songs than he was advertised for, another encore (“The 
Standard Bearer,””) was most vociferously demanded. On his leaving 
the orchestra, after singing the above song, M. Jullien hastened to inform 
him, of the wish expressed by the public for a repetition, and urged him, 
if not too much fatigued, to comply with their request. “ Herr Pischek 
assured him of his utter inability to sing again, as he had exerted himself 
very much and had been suffering all the evening from severe indisposi- 
tion,”’ (the effects of the voyage) and said, ‘‘ He felt most anxious to 
return to his hotel, requiring rest to recruit himself for the next day, 
when he had to sing at two concerts, a morning and an evening one.’ 
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After this explanation, M. Jullien returned to the audience to solicit their 
kind indulgence, but was unable to obtain a hearing. He then appealed 
to them by dumb show, to express Herr Pischek was ill and required 
rest; but, all of no avail, they were inexorable. M. Jullien then con- 
tinued the concert trusting the audience would be pacified. The Olga 
valse was played without a note of the music being heard—it was a trial 
—Discord versus Harmony, in which the former succeeded, though 
trumpets and drums were played, fortissimo, they were unabled to be 
heard through the din of discord, yells, and noises. In such a state of 
things it was impossible the concert could proceed, so M. Jullien, wisely, 
desisted ; this appears to have been the signal for a preconcerted attack 
from several persons, who had been noticed during the evening, express- 
ing (without cause) symptoms of disapprobation. Numbers now rushed 
on the scaffold and in the scuffle music-stands were broken, a mirror 
shared the same fate, all was confusion; in fine, ‘‘ a scene of disgraceful 
tumult.” The gentlemen of the orchestra were obliged to make a hasty 
retreat to save themselves and their instruments from the missiles 
thrown from several parts of the house. The respectable portion of 
the audience were fast quitting the Hall, evidently alarmed and disgusted 
with the few disreputable persons who were the originators of this scene 
of outrage ; with the assistance of the police the building was cleared 
and thus ended this eventful day. On the following morning, the para- 
graph complained of appeered, giving a most exaggerated and untrue 
account; amongst other things, stating: M. Jullien had said, that the 
disturbance of the previous evening was caused by the sixpenny mob, 
and that Herr Pischek would have sung again, but was prevented by M. 
Jullien. This M. Jullien denies; stating, it was very improbable he 
should speak in terms of disrespect of that large portion of the public, 
to whom he was indebted for his prosperity and success. At the evening 
concert the belligerents mustered, evidently coming prepared to attack, 
as an egg was thrown into the orchestra, which narrowly escaped befouling 
Herr Kenig. On M. Jullien appearing, he was assailed with vehement 
hisses; many who had been neutral on the former evening, now joined 
in the melee, evidently influenced by the erroneous statements circulated. 
M. Jullien came forward amidst cries of “ No, no!” “ Hear hit,” &c. 
He endeavoured to speak, but was interrupted by ‘‘ Give us a song, 
Jullien!’ from one, ‘* How about the French soup !” from another. At 
last these facetious gentlemen fairly exhausted themselves, and M. Jullien, 
who had all this time stood with the patience of a martyr, smiling good- 
humouredly at their pleasant sallies, was enabled to give an explanation. 
After this, quiet was restored, and the concert proceeded, though a few 
persons eudeavoured to irritate the audience by occasional hissings and 
noises. After Mr. Richardson’s solo, a GENTLEMAN in the promenade, 
(‘‘not one of the sixpenny mob!’’) threw an egg at M. Jullien, which 
struck him on the head; cries of ‘‘ Shame, shame!” and “ Turn him 
out!” was vociferated from all parts of the house, he was immediately 
seized, by some gentlemen in the promenade, who would, had it not 
been for the police, have severely chastised him on the spot; he was 
taken to the Station House, where he remained in durance vile, until 
Monday morning. Several gentlemen now sutrounded M. Jullien, 
assuring him he need not fear, and expressing their strong disapprobation 
at such a disgraceful course of proceeding : they advised him, for the 
safety of the ladies present, to bring the concert to a termination. The 
cry, then was for Mackintosh (the renter of the hall), who responded to 
their call, and after their confusing him with a multitude of questions, 
they appeared to be satisfied with his explanation, for gradually the 
numbers decreased and this commotion terminated, fortunately, without 
an accident, As the cause of the disturbances appears to have originated, 
in the erroneous impression of M. Jullien using the expression sizpenny 
mob, and refusing to allow Herr Pischek to. sing again, we trust that we 
have clearly proved how guiltless M. Jullien was of these accusations, 
and that we have removed any impression detrimental to him. From a 
knowledge, sir, that your valuable columns are always open to render 
justice to the accused, we, the undersigned, humbly trust, that the ex- 
planation we have endeavoured to give, will receive your kind indulgence, 
and the favour of insertion in your most excellent paper—We remain, 
sir, your obedient servants. 

W. H. Waco, 
Cuaries Gaixspacu, 
B. G. Barnett, 

R. C. Harr, 

J. Cox, 

T. W. Davis, 

A. WINTERBOTTOM, 
H. 8S. Wavup, 

J. Horton, 

P. Vannaute, 


F. Hucues, 

M. Esenspaum, 

H, Couuinet, 

— Jacquin, 

——— SONNENBERG, 
W. Srreatuer, 
Josspu RicHaRpson, 
J. T. Jenninos, 
Conrap BAnp, 

A. C. Row.anp, 


; G. Thompson, 
HERMANN Kani, 
J. Scumipt, 

—— ANTOINE, 

R. H. Wang, 

J. WinTERBOTTOM, 
G. Gites, 

G. Cupirt, 
SAMUEL CHAPMAN, 
Tuomas Baxgr. 





Dr. Srour has announced to the Committee of the “ Sacred 
Harmonic Soc.” his intention of arriving here early in July. 





(To the Editor of ** The Musical World.”) 

Mr, Epitor,—Allow me to correct a mistake of your intellizent and 
very flattering correspondent from Coventry; who, in speaking of the 
beautiful old English ballad of ‘‘ Barbara Allen,” which Madame Mac- 
farren sang at the concert in that town on the 19th, states: that “ to 
this poetry Macfarren, the composer, has written music, at once, simple 
tender, and melodious.” Now, sir, I perfectly agree with your corres- 
pondent in the opinion he expresses of this beautiful national melody ; 
but, as I do not wish to have past generations rise up in judgment against 
me, I feelin duty bound, to disclaim the great merit of having written it, 
and to assure your correspondent, that it is a traditional tune and the 
same Of which Goldsmith writes when he tells how his *‘ dairymaid sang 
him into tears with ‘ Johnny Armstrong’s last good night,’ or the 
‘Cruelty of Barbara Allen,’ ’’—1 am, the Editor’s ever obediently, 

53, York Terrace, Regent’s Park, April 26, 1847. G. A. MACFABREN,. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Roya Socizty or Musicians.—( The want of space pre- 
cluded the insertion of the following last week).—The one 
hundred and ninth anniversary dinner of this Society took 
place on the 19th ult., Lord Saltoun in the chair. About 
170 gentlemen dined in the Freemason’s Hall, and there were 
upwards of a hundred elegantly dressed ladies present. In 
the course of the evening, Miss M. Williams sang Knight's 
** Soldier’s Daughter,” and Miss Rainforth was loudly encored 
in a Welsh ballad, “ In a secret fertile valley,” accompanied 
by W. L. Phillips. Mr. Braham gave “ The death of Nelson,” 
amidst the cheers of the Company. Horsley’s glee, “‘ Come, 
gentle Zephyr,” and Spofforth’s ‘Come, hounteous May,” 
were well sung. Apologies were made for Miss Hawes and 
Signor F. Lablache, both suffering from hoarseness. Signor 
Emiliani gave a brilliant solo on the violin, accompanied by 
Sterndale Bennett; and W. H. Holmes played Handel’s 
‘* Harmonious Blacksmith ” with variations, excellently. 
Mr. Horsley, in proposing the noble chairman’s health, paid 
him many high compliments. A list of donations and sub- 
scriptions was read, including £30 from the King of Hanover ; 
£25 from Prince Albert ; £10 from the director of the Musical 
Union ; 10 guineas from Mr. Walker; 10 guineas each from 
Mad. Grisi and Sig. Mario ; 5 guineas from Sig. F. Lablache ; 
and the like sum from Sir A. Barnard; W. Curling, Esq. ; 
R. Palmer, Esq.; W. Horne, Esq.; and Messrs. Addison 
and Hodson: 10 guineas each from Mr. Ollive, Miss Penn, 
and Mr. Withall ; and one hundred pounds from the liberal 
house of Broadwood, being the 10th donation. There are 
claimants on the funds of the Society at present, 9 members, 
33 widows, and 13 children ; and the sum of £2291 odd was 
appropriated during last year, to the purpose for which the 
constitution was founded in 1738, namely, the support of 
aged and infirm members, their widows and orphans. 

MENDELSSOHN will perform an extemporaneous fantasia on 
the organ, and a concerto by Bach, on the pianoforte, at the 
concert of Ancient Music, on Wednesday, which will be under 
the direction of Prince Albert, who has engaged Mesdames 
Castellan, Alboni, S. Novello, M. Williams; Signori Mario, 
Gardoni, Tamburini, Lablache ; Messrs. Lockey, Machin, and 
Staudigl. 

Tue Concert or THE PuxitHarmonic Society oF 
Dustin, announced to take place on Monday evening next, 
the 3rd of May, has been postponed, in consequence of the 
severe indisposition of His Excellency the Lord-Lieutenant, 
President of the Society. . 

Mrs. Georcina F. Prummer has lately been singing with 
success at various concerts. We have no doubt of her soon 
being a useful acquisition to our concert-rooms. She has a 
rich voice, agreeable manners, a good method, and an evident 
ambition to progress. 

Mr. C. Muntenretpr, the able pianist and composer, has 
announced his annual soireé musicale for Wednesday week. 
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Jenny Linp at Drury-Lane (From Punch.)—Mr. Bunn 
has certainly kept faith with the public, by presenting the 
long-promised Jenny Linp on this stage, though in the shape 
of an elephant. She is undoubtedly the greatest creature that 
ever trod the dramatic boards, and stands higher than any 
other member of the profession. Her'compass is extraordinary, 
for she can reach to the middle of A flat without any difficulty, 
and in a slow movement her aplomb is truly wonderful. We 
do not think she excels in rapid passages, but her run, if she 
were to give full vent to it, would, no doubt, make a powerful 
impression on her audience. 

An Enetiso Version of Linda di Chamouni, translated 
expressly for Madame Bishop, will be produced this evening, 
at the Theatre Royal, Dublin. The manager has gone to 
great expense to produce the opera in a style of splendour and 
completeness. 

Mgtopists.—There was a very brilliant meeting of the 
Melodists Club, on Tuesday ; the Duke of Cambridge in the 
chair, supported by the Duke of Beaufort, Lord Saltoun, Sir 
A. Barnard, &c., &c. The latter having offered a prize of ten 
guineas for a Druidical Ode, three candidates sent in compo- 
sitions, which were excellently sung by Mr. Machin, accom- 
panied by Sir H. Bishop. The prize was awarded to Mr. 
Blewett; and premiums of five guineas each, the gift of 
Messrs. White and Hopkinson, were presented to Mr. J. L. 
Hatton, and Mr. C. Horn, for the second and third odes. The 
brothers Hellmesberger played a concertante violin duett, 
accompanied by Mr. Benedict, capitally, and were loudly 
applauded. Herr Holzel sung a German song, also a portion 
of Scheller’s song of the “« Bell,” accompanied by the adelphi 
Hellmesberger, which had a most excellent effect. Several 
songs and glees were sung in the course of the evening, and 
the royal president announced, that he would give a prize of 
ten guineas next season, for a cheerful glee, the candidates to 
be confined to the musical members of the club, who devote 
their time and talent to‘its service. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Miss L, B.—(Reading.)—We are sorry to be at variance with our fair 
correspondent, Our notions of the work she condemns are precisely 
the contrary to those she expresses. We think it one of the master pieces 
of one of the most illustrious poets and philosophers that the world ever 

duced. 

M. A. P.—(Gloucester.)—We do not recollect to have received our cor- 
respondent's first letter. Of the published duets by Macfarren, we 
recommend the symphony in C sharp minor, and the overture to Don 
Quixote, as the most effective and the finest music. The overture to 
Don Carlos is not published yet. Mendelssohn was eighteen when he 
wrote the overture to “A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” We do not know 
the precise date, nor the year of the composer’s birth. The number of 
the Musical World shall be looked out and forwarded. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FAIR COMPLEXION. 
Under the Patronage of the Nobility and Gentry. 


COCKBURN'S 
ORIENTAL BOTANICAL PREPARATION, 


For ving almost taneously cut eruptions, freckles, pimples, spots, 
and other discolorations of the skin. After one application of the Botanic Extract, 
which must be used twice a day, a wonderful change will be perceived, and in the 
course of afew days the complexion will assume a beautifu transparent roseate 
hue appearance. The extract to apply is of the most agreeable nature, and the 
first application will prove its wonderfulefficacy. Prepared only, and sold whole- 
sale retail, by the sole proprietor, 
GEORGE H. J. COCKBURN, 9, Aldgate, London; 


And Barclay and Sons, Farringdon-street, London ; in bottles at 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. 
each; also by er, 150, Oxford-street; Keating, St. Paul’s Church Yard; 
Johnson, 68, Cornhill; Hannay and Co., 63, Oxtord-street; Butler and Co., 4, 
Cheapside ; Edwards, St, Paul’s Churchyard; Prout, 229, Strand; and of all other 
Chemists and Perfumers in the kingdom. 











Warren’s 20 Guinea Cottage Piano-Fortes 





ARE NOW SELLING AT THE 
Manufactory, 71, Leadenhall Street" 
(Removed from 1 and 2, Liverpool Street, Bishopsgate Street. ) 

These Instruments ere well manufactured of the best seasoned wood, FINE 
FULL TONE AND GOOD TOUCH. A two years warranty given with each instru. 
ment, ESTABLISHED TWENTY-ONE YEARS, The oaly house in London 
where a sound instrument can be obtained at the above low price, (for cash 
only). SMALL PROFIT AND QUICK RETURNS! 

JOHN WARREN, 71, Leadenhall St., opposite Aldgate Pump. 


FLUTE. 


Just published by Messrs. CRAMER, BEALE, & Co., 201, Recent Sraesr, 
Theory of the New Patent Diatonic Flute, 


By A. SICCAMA, B.A., Patentez: 
i tains a full description of the instrument, with the fingerings of 
bs crane the bm and chords, &c. 
All who have adopted this flute pronounce it to be ovgetiet ‘© any other in er. 


t of tune, and power and brilliancy of tone. " as 
retaia the old method et fingering, which enables the amateur immediately to see 


its ad 8. 
f "This instecraent can be procured only of the Patentee.—Manufactory, 3, BELL 


YarpD, GRACECHURCH STREET. 


OAK BARK TANNED LEATHER HARNESS. 


Brougham Harness, lined, 7 gs., unlined 5 gs. ; Chariot Harness, lined, 18 gs. 
Since the introduction of Chemicale in tanning, not one hide in 50 is now Sonne 
with bark ; the chy.mical process, by Ps pod and other acids, impoverishes 
hide, oak bark alone converts it into solid leather. 


D. MORIARTY, 34, Berwick Street, Scho, 


invit tlemen to inspect the process of currying on his own premises, 
whereby" divas they can éapend on bark tanned. Old harness taken in exchange. 














DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE 


Is acknowledged as the best specific after three years’ trial, for improving 
the voice and paaiatl mph all affections of the throat, strongly rece ate ve 
clergymen, singers, actors, 1 "blic speakers, and all persons subject to relax 
p< have just se the following Testimonial, amongst 

\NNA BisHoP:— i 
— trong egg a hae to say that all I have heard respecting the 
efficacy of Dr. SToLBERG’s ce'ebrated LOZENGE is perfectly true, as ae 
day, feeling myself very fatigued (singing nightly at the Theatre), ie 
several of the Lozenges, and my voice was very clear, and my throes : fe 
free from relaxation. I am, Dear Sir, Yours truly, ANNA BIS f 

Barclay and Sons, Farringdon-street ; Sutton and Co., Bow Churchya i 
W. Edwards and Newbery and Sons, St. Paul’s Churchyard; Sanger, = 
Dietrichsen and Hannay, Oxfori-street; and retail by all respectabl 


Chymists in the Kingdom. 





PIANO FORTES, " 
Parties in want of a really good waane =“ at a moderate price, will do we! 


J. C. JONES anv CQ’s, 


2, Hanway-street, Oxford-street, a few ¢ loors om the right from Tottenham-courte 


iri ‘h every kind of instrument lp 

_ who, from thelr intimate ea pea "oad ph ral Spent he ihe 

latest improvements, therefore for tone, — hy durability, and appearance there 
Instruments are not to parpemet a . 

Instruments tuned, repaired, exchanged, and lent on hire. 


Tuning by the year, one guinea, Secor \d-hand Pianos, from 3 to 30 guineass 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


The Nobility, Subscribers to the Opera, & the Public, are respectfully informed that 


Mademoiselle 


WILE MAKE HER FIRST APPEARANCE IN THIS COUNTRY 


On TUESDAY NEXT, May 4, 1847. 
pe 


THE SECOND APPEARANCE OF 


MADEMOISELLE JENNY LIND 


In this Country, will take place 


On THURSDAY NEXT, May 6th, being an Extra Night, 


When will be performed Meversegr’s celebrated Opera, 
ROBERTO IL DIAVOLO, 
Alice... Mdlle. JENNY LIND. 


Isabella, Madame Castellan— Roberto, Signor Fraschini— 
Ramboldo, Signor Gardoni, Sacerdote, Signor Bouche —and 
Bertram, Signor Staudigi (his second appearance in this Country.) 


various Setutainments in the BALLET DEPARTMENT, com- 
of Mdile. Cerrro, Mdile Rosati, Mdlle. Marig TaGLIont, 


the 
oiselles Rete Casson, Mowrroar, Jamus, JULIEN, LAMAREUX, 


CRATIS! GRATIS! GRATIS! 


Every Person who shall subscribe for 


THE DISPATCH 


During the Month of June nest, 
WILL BE PRESENTED WITH A FINELY ENGRAVED 


PORTRAIT OF ELIZA COOK. 


The likeness of this Postie Genius a mest Genius is most striking, and the Engraving 
is by ADLARD, in the first style of the art. 

An Edition of the Dispatcu is published at Five o’clock every Saturday 
morning, for transmission by the First Trains and Morning Mails, so that 
persons residing in towns 250 miles from London may receive it the same 
evenin 

This Edition contains the London Markets of the week, including those 
held on Friday; also the spirited Letters of Pusticona, Caustic, and 
CENsorIUS; and frequently original Poems by Ex1za Cook. 

Persons desirous of bein supplied with the WEEKLY DisPaTcH, may 
give their orders and pay their subscriptions to any News Agent; or to 
Mr. Ricuarp Woop, at the Dispatcnu Orrice, 139, FLEET-STREET, 
Lonpon, who, by a remittance of 2s., or Postage Stamps to that amount, 


will supply the Dispatcu throughout June next. 
The Terms forthe Dispatca are, per ee - « 7s. Od 
Per Year, in Advance . « at GO Gd. 


Ditto on Credit, payable by vilguonen t in : Landon £1 10s. Od, 








M. Perrot, M. P. TAGLIoNn1, and M. St. Leon. 
MR. C. MUHLENFELDT The Mueen’s Concert Rooms, Wanober Square. 


Has the honor to announce that he will give his 


GRAND SOIREE MUSICALE, 
AT THE PRINCESS’S CONCERT ROOMS, 
On WEDNESDAY, MAY 12th, 
Of which the particulars will be duly announced. 


Tickets Half-a-Guinea each, to be had at all the principal Musicsellers, and of 
Mr. MuHLENPexpT, 6, Albany Street, Regent’s Park. 





HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS. 
MR. J. COHAN 


Has the honor to announce that his 


RECITAL OF PIANOFORTE MUSIC 
will take place at the above Rooms 
On Wednesday Evening, May 12th, 
when he will perform the following Morgeaux of his own composition: 


Pantasia, on “ Der is?” 
Fantasia’ on me See the juering Hero comes.”? 
and Sonata in A flat.”’ 


o from “ 
™ Ne Varin Greek aCe. ” * 
jons on the rnival of Venice.”—together with 
Ries’ on “N i) - 
mo ay m “Non piti Andrai,” and in conjunction with 
Beethoven’ 


8 Sonata in P for Piano and Violin. 


at following Emrnenr Vocauisrs will assist :— Miss Bixcy, Miss Do.sy, 

and Mrs. Secuin.—Mr. E. Hart, Mr. Seouin, and Mr. t PaRRY.— 

[xSTRUMENTALISTS—Pianoforte, Mr. = bf Mr. W. Hoimgs, and 
_ in, Mr. BLAGROVE. ickets may ral the princi 

Music Publishers, and of Mr. Conan, at his residence, 46, Sah are = 


WILLIS’S ROOMS, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S., 
Under the immediate Patronage and in the Presence of Lz Comre MONTEMOLIN. 


M. ALEXANDRE BOUCHER, 
“hanears 4 cars Ac signe de key et ton pac 


"ONLY MATINEE MUSICALE, 
At the asove Rooms, on FRIDAY, MAY the 7th, 1847, 
To commence at Two o’Clock precisely. 
Vocatists — Madame 
Mrs. A. TOULMIN, & Miss DUVAL. MARRAS, & Herr BRANDT. 
at a Piano Yorte Madile Couton and M. BENEDICT.— 


ALEXANDRE BoucuER & M. SAINTON. — Violoncello, M. RoussE.or. 
+ SARRET.— Bassoon, M. BAUMANN, eee is 








hein, Onteee redeewe eebaes M. 39 sort 
ea, and Sepa half-a-Guinea 
alte pin pinta sate Warehuse and Libraries, and of M. Boveuse, 5, Poland 


| Will sing—The Eg Se Spring somes in 


Membre &Honnear de | 
Cours d’Europe,) 


i 
PASTA ANGLAIS; Madame COSTA TALI 


each, may be had at | 











HERR WILHELM KUHE 
(Pianist to his S.H, the Prince of Hohenzollern-Heningen) 
Respectfully announces, that he will give a 


GRAND MATINEE MUSICALE, 
At the above Rooms, FRIDAY, MAY 7th, 1847, 
To commence at Two o’Clock precisely. 
Vocal Performers: 


Malone JENNY LUTZER (first Soprano + the Court of the Em 
Madame KNISPEL; Me DOLBY ; ‘adile. me ea 


Mus PYNE: Miss L) PYNE (just Shed dom 
Signor MARRAS; Herr HOELZEL (from the Imperial Opera, vee Signor 
ALLY; Mr. JOHN GREGG, a of Herr STAUDIGL (his first appearance 

im London); and Mr. JOHN PARRY 
Instrumental Performers : 
Violins—Herr JoserH HELLMESBEGER (first Violin to the Emperor of Austria) 
ioloncello—M: 


d Herr George HELLMESBERGER. r. HausMANN. Gui- 
tar— Mr. Enwanp Scuvuuz. Pianoforte—Madame DuLcKen and Herr KunE. 


Madame DULCKEN and Herr ao will perform a Grand Duet, expressly 
composed for this occasion by Herr Kune. 


Conductors—Mr. LINDSAY SLOPER and Herr KUHE. 


Tickets, Half-a-Guinea each—Reserved Seats, Lig Shillings each—to be had 
of ear. CRAMER, BEALE, and Co., 201, treet ; of all the the principal 
Music Shops; and of Herr WILHELM ‘Kung, 8, Greet “Marlborough 


WILSON’S SCOTTISH ENTERTAINMENTS, 
AT THE MUSIC HALL, STORE STREET. 
ON MONDAY EVENING, MAY 3, at 8 o’Clock, 
MR, WILSON ee 
ge yo ve my Wee 
} a heht® tor tay my heart ties ae ur feet, seen the til to the Chi M‘Leod 


f Dunvegan—The Laird o’Cockpen—. eck o’Hazeldean—Jenny’s bawbee. 
rice Tickets and sueqeeeents may be had at the music shops. 


ress of Austria); 
RUPPLIN, 








TO THE MUSIC PROFESSION. 





“NASSAU STEAM PRESS,” 


AND 


PUBLISHING OFFICE, 


60, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, CHARING CROSS. 
desc’ NTL Private,) consisting 
eens oe ee me Fag ee 


Wonks, &c., are neatly and expeditiously executed with economy and taste by 
w. Ss. JOHNSON, 
PRINTER TO HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE 21 YEARS! 


be had “The Musical World,” and all Operas, Comedies, 
Pinya Fusces, Bublesques, and the whole of Webster’s unique Acting Drama, 
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THE MUSICAL WORLD. 

















THOMAS BAKER’S 
MODERN PIANOFORTE TUTOR, 


Me VULRIEN 


Has the honor to announce, that he has just published the above work, which 
he flatters himself will be found the desideratum so long sought after by the 

rofession. Notwithstanding the improvements that have taken place in 
Pianoforte Playing within the last ten years, no deviation has been made in 
the system of teaching from Tutors of the Old School; in consequence, many 
gifted with brilliant talents have been unable to execute the music of the 
present day. For. this reason the 


MODERN PIANOFORTE TUTOR 
Has been introduced, and met with the greatest success from the elite of the 
profession, who have universally adopted it. The work is divided into two 
parts: the first being a complete Tutor in itself, containing the 


RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC, 
Rules for the formation of the Wand, Scales, 


FINGER EXERCISES, &c. 
Interspersed with Morceaux from the works of 
Beethoven, Mozart, Spohr, Weber, Meyerbeer, Roch-Albert, 
Rossini, Bellini, Donizetti, &c.—Price 8s. 


The second part consists of a more advanced course of Study, proceeding to 
the most refined style of Modern Playing ; 


Illustrated with numerous Examples & Exercises, 
On all the various Fingerings adopted by the most eminent Pianistes of the 
Mopern Scnoot : with Selections from the Pianoforte Compositions of 
HERZ, DoHLER, THALBERG, &c.; in fact, everything necessary to constitute 
a first-rate Pianist. Price 8s., or 15s. the,entire work. 


Published by M. JULLIEN & Co., 
AT THE ROYAL MUSICAL CONSERVATORY, 
214, REGENT STREET, anv 45, KING STREET, 
Where all the Compositions of the above Author may be had. 


JULLIEN’S ALBUM ror 1847. 
M. JuLLIeN has the honor to announce that the sixth edition of his 


MUSICAL ANNUAL FOR 1847 


Is now Published, and will be found by far the best work of the kind that 
has ever appeared ; containing no less than 


Thirty Pieces of Vocal and Fourteen of Instrumental Music, 


The greater part of which have never before been published, the copyrights 
having been purchased expressly for this work, at an immense cost, with the 
view of rendering it immeasureably superior to any of its predecessors, 

The | gives which has already appeared comprise those pieces only whose 
decided success has induced M. JULLIEN, at the request of numerous 
influential patrons, to include them in this Selection. 

The Illustrations, in addition to the elaborately executed Covers, Title, and 
Dedication pages, include two magnificent Views of the interior of Covent 
Garden Theatre. _ The one taken during the brilliant scene exhibited in that 
splendid arena of the occasion of M.JULLIEN’S GRAND BAL MASQUE; 
the othera VIEW OF THE THEATRE TAKEN DURING THE CON- 
CERTS, the grouping of the Figures in both Views exhibiting the audience 
in amanner at once life-like and elegant. To those who have visited the 
Theatre on either occasion, the ALBuM will form a delightful Souvenir, and 
to those who have not had the opportunity, it will convey an accurate idea of 
the gorgeous scene, 

A splendidly-coloured Portratt of the celebrated Danseuse, Madlle. 
Fiona Fassri, in the admired Pas, La Castigliani. An original subject, 
“ THE Fortune TELLER,” illustrating Baker’s beautiful ballad of that name. 

The whole of this department of the ALBUM has been under the active 
superintendence of J. BRANDARD, -Es@., whose pencil only has been 
employed in its production. 

Nothing more need be said in favour of this Work, and in proof of its 
vast superiority over all others, than to call attention to the names of the 
Contributors, where will be found the principal talent in Europe. 

It will also be perceived that in addition to the latest compositions of the 
best Efiglish Composers, the ALBUM contains some of the newest and 
most popular Preece of Italy, Germany, France, Spain, &c., a careful 
selection of which has been made from those works that are now attracting 
the attention of the Continental diletanti. Priee 18s. and £1 1s. 


ROYAL CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
214, Recent-STREET, AND 45, King-STREET. 














SOVEREIGN 
“Life Assurance Company, 


No, 5, St. JAMES'S STREET, LONDON. 





Sir A. Brydges Henniker, Bart. Henry Pownall. 4 
B. Bond Cabbell, Esq., M.P. | Claude Edward seolt, Esq. 


Arthur Lennox, ir James Carmichael, Bart. - 
Deruty-CHAIRMAN, T. C. Granger, Charles Farebrother, Esq., Alderman. 
-» M.P. ; William Tulloh Fraser, Esq. 
John Ashburner, Esy., M.D. John Gardiner, Esq. 
T. M. B. Batard, Esq. Aaron Asher meyeee Esq. 
Philip P. Blyth, Esq. HenryWilliam Pownall, Esq. 





Assurances on the lives of persons in every station of life and every part of the 
world, granted on a plan which combines the utmost amount»of be 
families of the assured at death, with'every attainable advantage during life, 
which the system of Life Assurance is capable of affording. 

Persons wishing to borrow money to enable them to complete the purchase of 
property, or desiring to pay off existing c thereon, can, by —oe 
this Company, obtain the advance of the full amount of the Policy, repayable by 
instalments, extended over a period of years, on the advantageous terms exp! 
in the Prospectus. 

In case the assured dies during the limited number of years agreed upon, he 
will not leave his property encumbered with a debt; but, on the contrary, his 
representatives will be entitled to receive the amount secured by the Policy, after 
deducting the sums then remaining unpaid. Or, he may at any time, anticipate 
the payment of the sums still remaining unpaid on favourable terms, and couti- 
nue the Policy, if he pleases, as an ordinary Life Policy. 

ANNUITIES and ENDOWMENTS On liberal terms. 

The usual commission to Solicitors and Agents. 

H, D. Davenport, Secretary, 


HARMONIUM. 





THE PATENT 





This beautiful Instrument possesses the softness of the voice with the variety of 
tone of every wind Instrument, as also the power of a large Organ. Itis —— 
suitable for Sacred Music, or the Dance, and adapted for the Drawing 
Concert Room, Church or Chapel. Printed iculars can be had of Lur¥ 
Son, sole agents, where the PATENT HARMONIUM can be heard from 10 till 4, 
daily; and where can be inspected 


LUFF & SON’S 


Elegant Assortment of PIANOFORTES, 


Made by experienced workmen, and thoroughly seasoned wood, all of which is 

prepared ig the premises. They are warranted to stand well in Tune, and are 

prepared for extreme climates: prices one-third less than usually charged. 
Instruments taken in exchange, and a liberal allowance to dealers. 


LUFF and SON, 103, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury. 


N.B.—The terms of Mr. JULIAN ADAMS, the celebrated 
performer upon the Patent Harmonium, for giving Instruction 
and Performing at Concerts, can be had of Geo. LUFP & SON. 


MADAME ANNA BISHOP, 


Will return from the Provinces to London, for the whole season, next week, 
Prien age comme ome 

‘No. 28, GREAT QUEEN , 

Tk? will be attended to. ’ 








Printed and Published, for the P. rs, at the ‘‘ Nassau Steam Press,"? 
by WILLIAM SPENncER JOHNSON, 60, St. Martin’s Lane, in the parish of St. 
Martin’s in the Fields, in the County of Middlesex; where all communications 
for the Editor are to be addressed post ‘paid. To he had of G. Purkess, Dean 
Street, Soho : Strange, Paternoster Row ;-Wisebeart, Dublin; and all Booksellers. 
—Saturday, May 1, 1847, 





